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Young Ladies’ Costumes, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Fig. 1.—Dress with Dovusie Skirt «np 
Square Basque. This dress is trimmed with 
ruffles, ruches, and folds of the material. Swiss 
muslin chemisette and under-sleeves trimmed 
with embroidered insertion and lace. 

Fig. 2.—Brack Gros Grain Dress witH 
Basque. ‘The front of the basque is plain, the 
back pleated. ‘The trimming consists of ruffles 
and buttons of the material. ‘The basque and 
ruffles are bound a quarter of an inch wide with 
a bias strip of gros grain. 





FOR THE WEAK WOMEN. 
% RITING for the ugly girls, 

hey ?” said a good-humor- 
ed friend, looking’ over my perform- 
ances the other morning. ‘‘I wish 
you’d write something to do my 
Wife good. She was one of the 
prettiest, brightest girls when I 
married her, and now she’s all gone 
off. ‘There don’t seem to be any 
thing left of what she used to be. 


| round and freshen, for her sake as well as his 


own, and that he could see a smile coming un- 
bidden to the eyes that were once so gay. Will 
she ever smile so any more? ‘To this there is 
one answer. She will if she rests, She must 
give up trying to be a well woman, and do the 
duty of one, when she is not. ‘There is one great 


rule for all these weak sisters, and that is not to | 


do any thing that tires them, so long as their 
children’s lives ave not in danger, or the house 
on fire. Literally and comprehensively this rule 
ought to be followed. If itsis an exertion that 
leaves one faint to drag one’s self up in the morn- 











Why don’t you write something 
for the weak women ?” 





The picture of the young wife, 








languid, drooping in strength and 
spirits, neglecting her piano, hard- 
ly adequate to the claims of her 
children, joyless in society, substi- 
tuting faint smiles for the ringing 
laughter of old times, had a pathos 
which woke my sympathy. ‘There 
are so many such women, and we 
who walk briskly and live lightly 
can almost feel that we have the 
same doom within us. But I see 
these almost invalids performing 
more actual duty than we able- 
bodied women take upon us. They 
make their children’s clothes, and 
bate not an oval of embroidery for 
failing nerves; they oversee the 
house, and hang the parlor cur- 
tains, receive visitors from the 
country for the week or month to- 
gether, keep up a visiting list, go 
to Philharmonics regularly, to 
church Sunday, and keep their hus- 
bands amused—which must be by 
far the hardest task of all. There 
is many a woman, not a Maintenon, 
who finds her lord and master a 
very Louis XIV., always demand- 
ing to be amused. I call myself 
ordinarily good for a ten-mile walk 
or a thirty-page translation of a 
morning, but I confess the rdle 
of a sultana would exhaust my 
strength. Is.any thing harder than 
to. set the dead weights of society 
dancing by Sheer force of sympa- 
thy, or to raise the spirits of a man 
who sees one every day, who is used 
to every little trick of entertain- 
ment, who firids all one’s resources 
stale, and misses the point of one’s 
excellent jokes? Yet, I fancy, 
Mrs. Angel Mirabel finds some- 
thing of this trial falling to her lot. 
I don’t wonder she has to lie down 
in the middle: of the afternoon to 
save herself ‘‘*till my husband 
comes home ;” for, let neuralgia or 
what not intervene, then she must 
be elastic, smiling, and jocund, un- 


der penalty of hearing the amiable Mirabel say, | 


**Confound it, you're beastly ‘stupid to-night! 
I don’t know what ails you. It’s hard if a man 
can’t find something agreeable when he’s been 
away from home,all day ;” and then frowns the 
alternative of desertion for the club, or the so- 
ciety of some: younger, fresher woman, whose 
spirits have not been broken by a seven years’ 
grind under the wheel of matrimony. 

It is not my good-natured friend, be sure, who 
treats his wife so. Isn’t he forever bringing‘ her 
cadeaux to surprise her spirits a little, and send- 
ing her into the country to rest, and watching 
her with almost dog-like concern and fidelity ? 
How he does wish that the thin cheek would 
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Fig. 1.—Dress with Dousie Skirt anp Square Basque: 


| head up with well people. ‘The burden of their 
| activity and their responsibilities does not at all 
| belong to her. American women. are nervous 
| and conscientious enough not to abuse the priv- 
| ilege of rest. .‘The trouble is, they won't take 

it half as much as they should. ‘This lassitude 
| is nature’s imperative call for inaction. Grow- 
ing girls and overwrought women are the ones 
who feel it most, and in both cases nature has 
something to do besides to work. The young 
find their forces absorbed in development, the 
older. want time to repair the waste left by com- 


| pleted action. 





YOUNG LADIES’ COSTUMES. 


ing, don't do-it; 
it, and that is‘the place for you. A week of ab- 
solute rest, just. when she needs it, may put a 
woman in tone for a year, and the want. of it 
disable her for.as long. If the cook does spoil 
and steal in the mean time, she won’t take more 
than. a doctor’s bill will come to. If the chil- 
dren do wear soiled aprons, and get dirty faces 
by mistake, don’t quicken that laboring heart and 
set those tired: muscles quivering by jumping up 
to make things right.. Let your husband do it, 
if nurse is out of the way; it won't hurt him. 
Mind, I only-say lie abed when it tives one out to 
stay up. A woman who faints in a theatre, or 


i grows dizzy riding, has no business to hold her 


Stay in bed. Nature demands." 


This very morning an esteemed physician of 
this city, whose practice is largely among women, 
was speaking on the subject of restoring health. 
I wish I could reproduce the plainness and force 
of his remarks. He advised all women of weak 
health not to confine themselves to bed beyond 
the demands of weariness, but by no means to 
exert or fatigue themselves in any way. The 
gentlest gymnastics for the chest, never allowed 
to tire one in the least, a quiet drive, or even a 
swing with an easy-chair fixed for a seat. Per- 
haps the last is one of the best devices for com- 





bining soothing exercise with open air and sun- 
light that can be obtained. Far from being 
childish, it is suited to all nervous, feeble in- 





Fig. 2.—Brack Gros Grain Dress witn’ Basque. 





valids, A swing-chair on the grass-plot or the 
veranda, among flowers and vines, when the 
morning sunshine plays on the wasted form, 
would tempt back many a woman’s vitality and 
cheerfulness. The slight exertion needed to keep 
it in play gives just the proper exercise, with the 
stimulus of agreeable motion and circulating air. 
Above all things it secures that boon most pre- 
cious of all, sunlight. On this the doctor waxed 
warm. ‘‘Give ’em sunshine and open air,” he 
said, with energy. ‘‘ Our high-figured carpets 
have been the ruin of many a woman’s constitu- 
tion. We shit out the sun for fear of fading 
our carpets, and we pine for want 
of it. If a woman can’t do any 
better, let her take the cars to Cen- 
tral Park, and get a seat in one of 
those easy public carriages, and ride 
allround. She can’t spend twenty- 
five cents better. Let her look at 
the grass and flowers, and try to 
enjoy them. She ought to have an 
agreeable companion, too. It would 
do her twice as much good. Let 
her eat plenty of nourishing food 
that won’t tax her digestion. Oys- 
ters and dumplings ain’t going to 
set her up. She wants eggs, beef- 
gravy, soups, broiled meats and 
nice vegetables, and cream. Let 
her take iron, after her system is 
cleared of impurities, but always in 
small doses. She must never take 
more than the blood will absorb; 
otherwise it will do her as much 
good as so much brick-dust. ‘Tell 
‘em to stop this fretting about so- 
cial position, and live in three rooms 
if they can’t live easily in any other 
style. And if they don’t want to 
be troubled with children, let ’em 
grow till they are three months old 
and drown ’em, but don’t get rid of 
them in a cowardly fashion before- 
hand. . That’s what reduces a wo- 
man’s health, and submits her to 
slow decay. I wish you’d tell ‘em 
that! A woman has no business 
to have a string of children long 
enough to go across the street, but 
she ought to have one ortwo. And 
she is above all things to be pitied 
who destroys her first-born. If she 
ever has a fine, intelligent child, it 
should be the first, and in losing 
that she cuts down the flower and 
hope of her life.” 

‘The doctor’s wise words can stand 
without any comment or addition. 
Such would only weaken them. But 
the really conscientious women are 
often those who suffer most in obey- 
ing the multitude of fancied calls on 
their strength. They ought to take 
an inventory of their ability, and 
cut off every fancied duty outside 
of that. How many feel that if it 
| were not for the social duties, the 
i parish duties, the duty of keeping 

| y up appearances for their children, 
|| ‘life would be so sweet and easy. 
There is another reading of the 
promise, ‘* As thy day is, shall thy 
styength be,” which makes strength 
the measure of the day's expected 
work. Before any duty a woman 
owes to society or the world, is that 
of keeping her mind clear and her 
soul at rest, of keeping all things free 
between her spirit and her Maker. 
The fainting, overburdened nerves do not allow 
this, the filmy eye can not see rightly, mind ge-y 
acts on body, and body on mind. ‘To p - 
larize, what has a woman with two or three 
arate disorders, and a family besides, to do with 
fancy bazars, and church parties, and sociable 
unions, and five-flounced dresses? It is better 
for her, when dinner is ordered and baby asleep, 
to don a loose gown and take to her lounge, with 
something pleasant to read; or, better still, in 
linen jacket and skirt, to seek the Park for her 
daily ride. Better far than to spend her spare 
morning hours in elaborate toilette doing the new 
pictures, or at the ladies’ meeting, rushing home 
to chocolate, and out for calls in the afternoon. 
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No Frenchwoman imposes on herself such pen- 
children are young. ‘The very 
motherhood seems to me to rest 
in those pictures of Tollemouche—is it not ?—of 
rooms full of light, where the mother, in 
reclines on her wide chintz- 
sofa, hearing her child’s lesson, or cor- 
her sampler. There is not a suggestion 
of aught but ease and seclusion in the whole. 
This, too, reminds me of the verdict of a well- 
known New York doctor, that women ought to 
wear flowing loose dresses all the morning, leav- 
ing the body at ease most of the day, and assume 
t corsets and close-fitting dresses only at the 
hour. ‘This rule would release most wo- 
men from a Sing Sing during most of 
their lives. ‘The summer heat wilts its victims, 
too, by scores, and it is worth while to know how 
to guard against it. The morning bath, which 
is not complete till the system feels perfectly 
cool, but not chilly, the light linen under-clothes, 
the loose, half-gored wrapper or negligee jacket, 
are enough to secure the morning’s comfort. 
Never cross the street, even, in the sun, without 
a wet handkerchief in the hat. Cool the circu- 
lation by sipping, not drinking water, and by 
wetting the back of the neck. A cold cloth there 
will transport one to Nova Zembla in three min- 
utes, Use tart drinks made from cream of tar- 
tar, lemons, or citric acid, freely. Keep the 
house disinfected with chloride of lime and pro- 
pbylactic acid, and one may defy the worst of 
the warm season, ; 
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TH Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain a large variety of patterns, illustrations, and 
descriptions of Elegant Winter Sacques, Vest Ca- 
sagues, Basques, Serge, Merino, and Poplin Walk- 
tng Suits, Dress and Breakfast Caps, Fichus, 
Aprons, ete., etc., for Ladies and Children. 

I~ We would call the attention of our readers 
to the Advertisement on page 830 of this Number, 
containing the complete list of the Cut Paper Pat- 
terns published by us. 

YG With the new year we shall commence 
the publication in the Bazar of a new Novel of 
marked interest, entitled “ Hannah,” dy Mrs. 
Dinau MuLock-Cralk, Author of “ John Hal- 
ifax,” “A Brave Lady,” eéc. 

Mae Persons desiring to RENEW their Subscrip- 
tion to this Paper will much oblige the Publishers 
by sending in their names as early as convenient 
BEFORE THE EXPIRATION OF THEIR PRESENT 
SUBSCRIPTION. This will obviate the delay at- 
tendant upon re-entering names and mailing back 
Numbers. 

Ue The magnificent E1GHT-PaGE SuPPLE- 
MENTS commenced in the last Number of Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY will be continued for the presertt in 
every issue of that Fournal, thus making tt not only 
the Best and Handsomest, but the Cheapest Illus- 
trated Newspaper in the World. The price will 
remain the same—Four Dollars per Year ; Single 
Copies Ten Cents. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Ot Domestic Revolution. 


Y DEAR HELIOGABALUS,—I have 
been very much amused by some late lit- 
tle incidents of personal experience, the rela- 
tion of which may be, I hope, as our pastor 
says, of moral profit to some present; for upon 
this journey of ours there is nothing that may 
not be of service if we can only see it from a 
certain point. As I was saying the other even- 
ing to Diodorus, whom I met on Mount Olym- 
pus, that when I was in Italy I seemed to see 
another Italy, because I was the companion of 
the famous painter, Giovanni, whose eyes were 
trained to see the picturesque and beautiful ob- 
jects in the landscape; so I say to you that 
upon our journey there is nothing that we pass 
which, properly seen, is not full of suggestions. 
How else could preaching continue? It is not, 
Ihope, so much the text that suggests the ser- 
mon as the sermon the text; or, rather, it is the 
text that develops the sermon, which is all ready 
to be written. The text is the gentle heat 
which brings out the writing. But if there be 
no writing, although the heat should grow from 
gentle to glowing, it would bring out nothing 
bat the blankness of the surface. 

It is the trained eye of the artist which sees 
all the varied beauty of the landscape ; and it 
is the eye of customary reflection which dis- 
covers that all experience is a palimpsest, and 
that moral significance hides under the merest 
commonplace. If we knew that we lived in 


* enchanted world, ‘and that at any moment 
ee walking we might tread upon the mouth 


the cave in which the beautiful captives and 
the endless treasures were concealed, or that 
tapping the house wall any where we should 
unexpectedly strike the lucky spot from which 
nectar and Tokay would gush, how interesting 
and romantic the world would become! But 
do you really think, my dear Helio, that the 





| a chair. 
world of the Arabian Nights is more wonder- | 
ful and beautiful than ours? ‘To be sure, there ! 


galosaurus the bore. But suppose that Beauty 
had run away from the Beast because he was 
shaggy and had horrible ears and a cold snout, 
she would have lost her beautiful Prince, 
wouldn’t she? And suppose, my good Helio, 
that we are so dull as to stop with the rainy 
day and dyspepsia and Dr. Gabbler and Me- 
galosaurus, instead of looking under them and 
through them and beyond them to what they 
stand for and cover, so to say, should we not 
be very foolish fellows? ‘They are the -mere 
superficial characters upon the scroll. The les- 
son of the day, and of all days, is recorded 
underneath, 

What I am going to say is, that I met my 
niece Dinah the other day, and she looked at 
me uneasily while I spoke with her upon the 
street, and as I gave her my blessing at part- 
ing.she said, ‘* Dear uncle, I hope you will not 
be offended, but if you do not care to do it for 
yourself, do it for the honor of the family.” 

I asked, ‘* Do what, my dear?” 

And Dinah, with the flowing locks (to which 
my barber had given me the key), replied: 
“A hat, dear uncle; you wear sfich a shocking 
bad hat, and you ought to get a new one.” 

‘* Will it promote the family peace of mind 
if I buy a new one, Dinah ?” 

“Certainly, dear uncle; that is a disgrace- 
ful thing upon your head.” 

‘*¢ And what's that upon yours, my dear?” 

Dinah, with the flowing locks, looked at me 
reprovingly. 

“‘At least, my dear,” I replied, with a 
smile, ‘*every body sees that the thing upon 
my head is not a part of me, and I don’t pre- 
tend that it is. It is shocking bad now, as 
you say, and I have no doubt of it; but how 
much more shocking it would be if I tried to 
make it appear that it actually grew there! 
Now how about the thing upon your head? 
No matter, my dear; good-morning, my dear 
Dinah; I will buy a new hat”—and I did. 

The new hat was very neat, and, I hope, be- 
coming; but at my age what does it matter? 
Yet when a man ceases to respect the temple 
of which Novalis speaks, I do not respect him 
as much as before. So long as the soul deigns 
to dwell in clay, let us honor the soul enough 
to respect its habitation, I strolled up town 
wearing my new hat, and leaving the other to 
be sent to my lodgings, with a vague intention 
of asking little Dinah to put her wig in it, 
and burn the two disgraceful things together. 
When I reached Union Square I met my oth- 
er niece, Chloe, and we stopped to say good- 
morning, and to remark that the day was fine. 
My little Chloe seemed to be disturbed like 
Dinah, and I naturally said to her: 

“Chloe, dear, you ought not to be troubled ; 
I have bought a new hat.” 

“Yes, yes, dear uncle,” said she, ‘‘that is 
the very difficulty. It’s a nice, bright hat— 
just what you ought to have.” . 

‘*Yes,” I answered; ‘I bought it to pre- 
serve the family peace of mind.” 

“Well, uncle dear, I am sorry to say it de- 
stroys mine !” 

**Good Heavens, little Chloe!” said I, ‘what 
has my poor hat done ?” 

‘Why, Uncle Bachelor, don’t you see? The 
hat is so glossy and new and fine that it makes 
your old coat just twice as shabby as before. 
Excuse me, dearest uncle, but you are posi- 
tively dreadful now.” 

I felt hopeless, and sympathized so sincerely 
with her distress that I said, as soberly as I 
could for laughing : 

‘“¢ What shall I do, little Chloe? What fur- 
ther sacrifice does the family peace of mind de- 
mand of me?” 

**You must buy a new coat, uncle; you must 
fit yourself up, and have things in keeping. 
Promise me to get a new coat!” said little 
Chloe, fresh as Hebe descending. 

“Thou darling,” I answered, **thou shalt 
give me one kiss, and thou shalt have as many 
coats upon my back as thou, also, hast wigs 
upon thy head.” 

Little Chloe beamed at me, and as she salut- 
ed her venerable uncle she said loudly, so that 
every body might understand that it was an 
ancient relation on the probable eve of depart- 
ure for New Zealand, ‘* Good-by, dearest uncle, 
good-by!” And with my lips still happy from 
the touch of youth and loveliness, I said to my 
tailor as I entered his shop, ‘*I must have a 
new coat!” Now, Heliogabalus, I do not like 
to be troubléd,about my clothes, The horse 
and the dog have some advantages over us. 
Their clothes at least fit perfectly, and there 
is never any trying on; and although Mrs. 
Flamingo gives all her life and all her pow- 
ers to the dress-maker, the effortless peacock 
upon her Jawn is more splendid than she. Mr. 
Tape measured me, and showed me sucii piles 
of various material, and such a bewildering,pro- 
fusion of fashion-plates, in which all the gentle~ 
men had the most aristocratically small feet and 
hands, and shirt-bosoms miraculously smooth 
as Byron’s sea, upon which Time writes no 
wrinkle, that I felt quite faint, and asked for 
Mr. Tape kindly opened the door to 
revive me, and I sat in the draught until I took 
cold, and then I decided, but with infinite doubt 


are headaches and rainy days and bad specu- | and anxiety, which cloth I preferred for my new 


lations and indigestion and tea-parties and 
Dr. Gabbler’s sermons and taxation and Me- 


coat. Mr. Tape remarked that, as an old gen- 


! tlemen, 1 should probably wish to have the coat 





very loose and comfortable, and would I call in 
four days and try it on? 

Dear Heliogabalus, there is not time to tell 
you of my labors with that coat. But when 
at length it was done, I put it on, and with a 
sense of relief, and the jaunty air of a man who 
knows that his hat and coat are new and in the 
fashion, I sallied into the street for my walk, 


Presently I was delighted to see dear Dinah 


coming toward me; and swinging my stout 
cane as if it had been a dapper boy’s amber 
stick, I raised my new hat and swelled in my 
new coat, and said with a smile as we met: 

“‘T hope the family peace of mind is perfect ?” 

My niece Dinah smiled in reply, but with a 
clouded brow. 

**T am glad to see your shining new hat, dear 
uncle, and your new coat; but you must see 
for yourself, as of course every body else sees, 
that they make your old waistcoat and trow- 
sers, and that—pardon me!—that painfully 
rusty cravat, only the more shabby. Really, 
dear uncle, you are a most incongruous figure, 
and I hope you will forgive me for saying sv.” 

I could not help laughing, of course. 

‘** Harmony, if we die for it,” said I. ‘My 
dear Dinah, I will certainly order new trowsers 
and waistcoat, and I will renew my cravat.” 

‘¢That’s a love of a dear uncle,” replied my 
niece Dinah; and she tripped away in a gar- 
ment so looped and festooned and bowed and 
fringed and flounced and plaited and corded and 
tasseled and ruffled that I stood bewildered in 
the attempt to understand it, as it were; and 
while I was still bewildered she was out of 
sight. 

Mr. Tape was rejoiced to see me again, and 
informed me privately that had I been a younger 
man he would have before ventured to suggest 
that the situation seemed to demand fresh trow- 
sers and waistcoat. ‘‘Yes, by George!” ex- 
claimed I, ‘and there are the boots too!” 
Mr. Tape bowed approvingly, and repeated my 
words, with great expression: ‘There cer- 
tainly are the boots!” 

Now, my Heliogabalus, I do not like to get 
new boots. Shoemakers pursue the ideal with 
such‘ardor! They shape their shoes as if even 
old Pudge and Bunion were the Apollo-Belvi- 
dere. They are most excellent gentlemen, but 
it is preposterous to treat them as if they were 
Cinderella. Last is a poet, however, and his 
imagination must have play. ‘‘ Very roomy,” 
I say to him, ‘‘Mr. Last, very roomy. I am 
an old man, and my feet crave comfort. Give 
me a pair of boats to scull about town in, Mr. 
Last, and I shall be satisfied.” I call to try 
them-on. He takes my foot as if it were a 
traitor delivered over to the high sheriff for 
exemplary punishment. He proceeds prompt- 
ly to execution, The unhappy foot immedi- 
ately undergoes the.combined agony of the 
rack and the thumb-screw. The relentless and 
muscular officer, kneeling to his work, that no 
effort may be wasted, jams and squeezes and 
punches and pinches and packs the condemned 
foot into a solid lump, which he rigorously in- 
cases in leather, and secures with a string. 
Then he lightly pulls down the trowsers, finally 
prods the victim at the very point where a corn 
is in a wrath of inflammatory protest, draws 
off, as he rises, with an air of admiration, and 
exclaims, triumphantly, ‘* Perfect!” 

I endured it all once more, my dear boy, for 
the sake of harmony im my personal appear- 
ance. ForI felt the force’#¢ Dinah’s criticism. 
I saw plainly that a new hak'ind a shabby coat 
would not answer; that a new hat and coat 
and seedy trowsers, waistcoat, cravat, and boots 
were intolerable. I underwent great suffer- 
ing, but I gladly sacrificed myself to the family 
peace of mind. When I next met little Chloe 
I was externally a new man. 

“Dear uncle,” said she, “this is truly good 
in you. You are now a beautiful and harmoni- 
ous spectacle. Thank you a thousand times.” 

Little Chloe, who was as harmonious as a 
rose-bud, said that she was hungry, and I asked 
her to come to my room and have some lunch, 
** Bachelor fare, little Chloe—sardines, an olive, 
some crackers.” 

‘*The Princess Hunkamunka could ask no 
more, dear uncle,” said little Chloe. 

And we hailed my carriage that was passing 
at the moment with a great many inside pas- 
sengers, and we clambered in, Chloe and I, and 
presently reached my lodgings. It is a happy 
day when some young and beautiful woman 
honors my room with her radiant presence. 
They are not afraid, Heliogabalus; even Mrs. 
Grundy does not stare when they come. She 
knows that Father Time is not a dangerous 
lover; but I hope—I know—that he loves tru- 
ly. When little-Chloe sat in my room, and 
suddenly rose to pour a glass of water for me, 
she was so fresh and fair that I shouted Schil- 
ler’s dithyrambic : 

“Never, believe me, appear the immortals, 
Never alone.” = 
It was Hebe pouring for Saturn—and if that be 
impropriety, Mrs. Grundy, make the most of it! 

Dear Heliogabalus, I haven’t half finished my 
letter, but it must end. What do you think 
Hebe did? She sat for some time surveying me 
and my furniture with those eyes of the dove. 

‘*My dearest uncle,” said she at last, ‘‘it 
will never do. If you won’t do it for yourself, 
at least consider the feelings of the family.” 





‘“‘ My dear Chloe, is it new pocket-handker- 
chiefs ?” 

‘*No, uncle; but you can see, with your fine 
appreciation of fitness, that this room, these 
sofas and chairs and carpets and curtains and 
paper and paint, and, in fact, rs here, 
is shockingly out of keeping with your new 
clothes!” 

What could Ido? I have bought new fur- 
niture and paper and hangings. I have been 
put to great expense, to infinite discomfort. 
A new hat has worked an entire revolution in 
my appearance and in my habitual surround- 
ings. . Thank your stars, dear Heliogabalus, 
that in telling you the story I have left myself 
no time to preach the sermon. But take the 
text and preach it to yourself. Remember that 
as a new hat will little by little produce an en- 
tire change of your clothes and your furniture, 
so a new thought, a new emotion, a new spirit- 
ual perception, will as surely revolutionize your 
views of life and your daily conduct. 

My boy, take care, then, that the new spirit- 
ual tune be constantly set in a higher, not in 
a lower key; that your character and life be 
changed upward, and not downward ; that, ina 
word, they be renewed. 

Yours, in a new hat, 
An Oxp BacHELor. 





INFANT PROPRIETORSHIP. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


HILDREN ought to have a regular income 
while they are yet very young, certain 
bounds within which to spend it, perfect free- 
dom within those bounds, and not too much 
advice. Children may be treated like winter 
rye and red-top. If you want an early field 
or a green lawn in spring, you need not wait 
till spring comes. You will then sow in uncer- 
tainty; for, with all your agricultural knowl- 
edge, you can not tell the precise time when 
snow and rain strike an average and the seed 
will be safe. You are in danger of sowing too 
early and losing the seed, or sowing too late and 
losing time. But trust Nature. Put the little 
seed into the ground in the fall, and let it judge 
for itself. It will lie intact all winter in the 
frozen embrace of the sod; and without a mo- 
ment’s delay or a moment’s error, at the exact 
time it will spring forth into gladness and life. 
So if you wait and watch for the hour when 

a child shall evince wisdom enough to assume 
responsibility, you will scarcely hit the mark. 
You will fall short or go beyond. But give 
him the responsibility outright. His little soul 
will be indifferent to it, unconscious of it, un- 
harmed by it, till the fullness of time is come, 
and then, without waste or hurry, it lays firm 

hold of the new power. 
It seems a little whimsical to attach any im- 
portance to the possession of money by chil- 
dren; but money is the best teacher in the 
world. It is sure, exacting, unbending, logic- 
al. It is the standard not only of material but 
also of moral values. In one sense, a man’s 
character may be determined by his money. 
He who is lax in money matters is organically 
lax. A man’s honor never rises one-sixteenth 
of an inch higher than his principles about debt 
and credit. Men and women who are careless 
about payments will do mean things. You may 
call their carelessness generosity, or high spirit, 
or any other fine name, but it is always capable 
of meanness, and it generally puts its capability 
into practice. This is a quality which parents 
ought to dig out of a child’s heart, or else dig 
his heart out. It is only by being complete 
master of money that he can learn its na- 
qure ana limits; and the complete mastery of 
a very small sum will teach him every thing he 
needs to know. What he needs to know is, 
first, intellectually the value of money; and 
second, morally its uses. The little boy who 
has charge of his own confectionery depart- 
ment, with five cents a week or one cent a 
week for capital, is compassing more of pru- 
dence, economy, contrivance, combination, than 
fifty paternal lectures will give him. Yet I 
have seen girls and boys growing up to be four- 
teen and fifteen years old with no money ex- 
cept a chance penny, or half a dollar on a holi- 
day. ‘They have every comfort and many lux- 
uries ; what do they want of money, which they 
would only spend foolishly? Then take away 
some of their luxuries, give them money in- 
stead, and let them spend it foolishly, and see 
what comes of it. As it is, these children have 
no idea of the value of money, or indeed of any 
thing else. Consequently they are extrava- 
gant and destructive. They have nothing but 
the eye to fix their choice. They don’t know 
the difference between a little mischief and a 
great deal of mischief. If they break your 
watch crystal they will feel as much terror as 
if they had ruined your watch ; and, worse than 
this, having no money to pay for the repair, 
and so make, or at least offer, honorable rep- 
aration, they conceal it from their parents, in- 
stinctively trusting their secret to your delicacy. 
So they are not only failing to prepare for @ 
manly future, but are actually preparing for ap 
unmanly one. 

It #8 very common and very disagreeable tc 





see half-grown girls teasing for gloves, ribbons, 
slippers, and nick-nacks, The child wants all 
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these things, and does not know how many ways 
there are for money to go, and how closely her 
mother must look at a dollar before she decides 
which way to start it. But the mother knows, 
or ought to know, how much she can afford to 
spend on théigirl’s dress. Why not give her the 
money and let her spend it herself? No mat- 
ter if she does make mistakes. It is far better 
to make them now, while she has her mother 
for a court of last resort, than by-and-by, when 
she is called upon to act for herself, and has 
large interests at stake. The parents think 
their daughter is unreasonable in her require- 
ments, but she is not. She has no means of 
knowing what is reasonable or unreasonable. 
She has no income, and she can not know what 
expense is proportionate. By-and-by, when 
she marries, she will be the sort of wife that 
will tease her husband into buying camel’s-hair 
shawls and velvet carpets, which he can not 
afford; and he will avenge himself by writing 
a letter to the newspapers on the extravagance 
of women. But women are not really half so 
extravagant as men. ‘They will patiently and 
unprotestingly practice small economies which 
men scorn. Men will spend recklessly for their 
personal comfort, where women will sacrifice 
personal comfort altogether. 

The trouble with the extravagant wife, and 
with the unreasonable girl from whom she 
sprang, is the same—the absence of a fixed in- 
come, and therefore any standard of expense. 
Give the young girl a stated sum, and make her 
responsible for her gloves, handkerchiefs, rib- 
bons, shoes, and, as she matures, of her whole 
wardrobe. She will very soon develop a sur- 
prising carefulness. She wil! ve as wise as her 
mother about wearing her best cream-colored 
gloves in the railroad train, and as particular as 
her mother about folding her ribbons without 
crumpling, and looking after her laces from 
the wash. In fact, I am sorry to say, dear 
madam, that your beautiful daughter, your noble 
son, may discover a latent meanness in connec- 
tion with their. money which will appall you. 
The girl who is forward to give gifts, and lavish 
in expense, when she has to extract it all spas- 
modically from her father, is no sooner made 
mistress of an annuity than she becomes what, 
if she were an old man and not a lovely young 
girl, we should call miserly, greedy, cunning. 
She declines to give and grudges to pay; and 
in her small ribbon-y, glove-y way, tries to 
overreach! Well if this quality reveals itself 
under the loving mother’s eye, that her loving 
hand may.check the hateful growth; that her 
loving lips may teach, day after day, the duty 
and delight of benevolence and generosity and, 
first of all, uprightness. 

But mothers will none of these things. They 
will not let their girls alone, to spend and save 
and suffer and grow strong. Untrustworthy 
race, I know what youdo. You are constantly 
interfering between cause andeffect. When your 
daughters have spent their allowance, you make 
them presents. When they have run behind- 
hand, you anticipate the next payment. When 
they see something more costly than their means 
will allow, they tease you for it, and you pres- 
ently buy it. When they are suffering from a 
three days’ lack of money, you give them a 
dollar or two out of your own purse. So you 
destroy the only condition which gives the ar- 
rangement value, viz., unchangingness, inevita- 
bility. Whenever the law pinches, you step in 
and thrust it aside. But it is the pinch that 
enforces the law; and having done every thing 
you ought not to do, and left undone every 
thing that you ought to do, mixing up law and 
license, pleasure and pain, in irretrievable confu- 
sion, you fold your hands and think yourself a 
devoted mother! And so you are, and your 
children will, no doubt, one day rise up and 
call you blessed ; but could you not make things 
easier as you go along? 











HOLIDAY. GIFTS. 
TOYS. 

ee has donned its gayest “attire, 

and the shops are filled with gifts for the 
holidays, The display of toys rejoices the hearts 
of the little folks, who hope to be remembered b: 
Santa Claus at his annual visit. Above all other 
toys little girls prefer a doll, and this season there 
is variety enough to please the most fastidious of 
miniature women. ‘There are bisque and Pa- 
rian dolls, blonde beauties always, of pink, flesh- 
like hue, with round blue eyes, dimpled cheeks, 
rosy lips, real yellow hair, and plump, natural 
limbs. There are babies in long night-slips with 
short frizzed hair inacap; dollies in short clothes 
with fair hair flowing over their shoulders and 
strapped across the head with ribbon; young la- 
dies with long plaited braids, or chensilanaae ar- 
ranged @ da mode; and old ladies with silvery 
gray hair and dignified countenance. There are 
fine French dolls, and of various sizes from six 
inches in length to the size of a well-grown child 
of three years. ‘The body and limbs are jointed 
to move in every direction, and the head turns 
from side to side, giving an arch expression to 
the saucy little face. Undressed dolls of this 
kind cost from $5 to $25. An outfit of cloth- 
ing is furnished for $12, Jewelry, and almost 


every article of furniture, are“shown for dolls. 


The novelty of the season is a mechanical doll 
that utters shrill screams, and throws its arms 
and legs about when made to lie down, and when 
lifted up says mamma and papa most piteously : 
$16 is the price. 





GAMES. 


The lozo-pendulum board is productive of 
much entertainment, as four popular games may 
be played on it, viz. : ring-toss, ten-pins, pockets, 
and bagatelle. It is a miniature billiard table, 
three and a half feet long, of black walnut lined 
with billiard cloth, and furnished with cues, balls, 
ten-pins, an adjustable target, bagatelle, and 
pockets. ' The price is $9. 

Amusette, or parlor billiards, is an arrange- 
ment that will convert the dining or sitting room 
table into a billiard table. An iron clamp is 
screwed tightly to each corner of the table, and 
cords are stretched around these clamps, forming 
‘*cushions” that make the ball rebound admira- 
bly. All the implements can be packed in a box 
measuring eight by ten inches, and can be ad- 
justed to a table in five minutes. This game 
is rapidly taking the place of parlor croquet. 
Price $6, with wooden balls ; ivory balls are more 
expensive. 

‘The new game of Magic Hoops may be played 
either in the field or parlor. It is somewhat like 
ring-toss. The hoops, of various sizes and col- 
ors, and the stake striped to match, are put up 
in a substantial box ; full directions for the play 
are given; and‘the price is $5. The Anagram 
game of transposing letters is played with pic- 
tures and lettered cards. It is amusing and in- 
structive. Peter Puzzlewig’s comical game of 
the multiplication table assists young beginners 
to retain the multiplication table. Capital Fun 
is a game of geographical charades teaching the 
capitals of all the countries. . Besides these there 
is the New Dollar game, the Balloon play, and 
the Windsor and Jockey ball games. 


VARIETIES. 


For teaching little folks their letters there are 
illustrated cube blocks that seem to be the per- 
fection of alphabet blocks. A set contains eight- 
een pictures of animals and ninety letters. They 
are painted with oil-colors, and the letters are 
stamped and varnished, so that they will not wash 
or rub off. Next there are spelling blocks, let- 
tered and numbered to correspond with a plan 
given on the cover of the box. They may be ar- 
ranged to spell all the words in general use, to 
set up short sentences, and numerate any num- 
ber of figures. 

For saving pennies is the globe méney-box, a 
metal ball, with an opening to receive money. 
This simple and substantial toy serves as a ball 
to roll about, as a savings-bank, as a whistle, 
and when it contains money will serve as a rat- 
tle. From 25 cents to $1 each. An iron safe, 
three and a half inches high, is a fair imitation 
of the burglar and fire-proof safes seen in large 
counting-rooms. 

Seaver’s Excelsior Swing is one of the best 
and safest in use. Wooden handles on the ropes 
produce the motion by a simple arrangement, 
and are comfortable to hold on by. A child or 
an adult can swing without assistance, and with- 
out danger of falling out. This swing may be 
hung in a doorway in the nursery or out-of-doors. 
A twelve-feet swing costs $3. A swing with chair 
seat and strap to hold the child in is $3 50. 

The Shoo-fly springing-horse, or rocker, is a 
hobby-horse for very young children. It has 
two sides shaped like a horse, while inside is a 
cushioned seat, a box in front for toys, and a 
bridle by which the rider is supposed to guide 
the horse. Price $6. 

Leaping horses are arranged on platforms that 
do not shift or slide when the horse is in motion, 
thus saving the wear upon carpets. They are 
safe: for children only two years old, and will 
bear the weight of an adult of sixteen. They 
cost from $10 to 328. : 

A novelty i..reduced from the West is the 
Pedespeed. ‘luis is a pair of small wheels, one 
of which is to be strapped on each foot. The 
wearer then moves rapidly about the room, with 
a motion like that of skating. Price $18. 

A parlor kaleidoscope, covered with morocco 
and mounted on a stand, shows an unlimited 
number of views: price $3 50. . Parlor organs, 
of sweet tone,. turned by hand, play several 
tunes. Price from $12 to $40. A panorama 
represents Santa Claus visiting happy children. 
‘There are tickets of admission printed, and a 
written lecture describing the pictures. A screw 
turned at the back of the box moves the scenes 
quietly. Price $1 25. Another called the Histo- 
rioscope discloses scenes in the late war. 


FANCY GOODS. 


Among the gifts for children of a larger growth 
are many rare and beautiful things. One pretty 
little fancy is a music-box, covered with velvet, 
to serve as a pedestal for statuettes, or for a small 
clock. A stand, covered with blue velvet, plays 
several airs very sweetly when a cord at the side 
is drawn: price $12. A tiny clock, placed on 
a crimson velvet musical pedestal, is sold for 
$21. Sets of brackets for the corners of a bou- 
doir are of maroon or of blue velvet, to matche 
the furniture. Beneath the brackets the four 
seasons are represented in exquisite white figures, 
made at the royal manufactory of Worcester. 
Each set costs $100 gold. 

Bisque ornaments, vases and statuettes, are 
in especial favor this season. The most unique 
wares are of creamy white bisque, representing 
a camel or an elephant kneeling down, while the 
pack-saddle on his back is made a receptacle for 
flowers. ‘The cover of the saddle is decorated 
in the brilliant Oriental colors, and its gold cords, 
tassels, fringe, and gay border are shown perfect- 
ly. Price $18 each. 

A bird-cage, pretty enough for the loveliest 
captive, is of white Bohemian glass rods, in 
rings of gilt. The perches and cup are burnish- 
ed like gold, and bouquet-holders are at each 
corner of the roof. A second cage is round, 


with an arched roof, on which are exquisitely 


painted wreaths of flowers: price $85. A Sévres 
China plate, with cup and saucer, of antique 





shape, makes a handsome present. The speci- 
mens shown are richly decorated, and after royal 
designs bearing the monogram of Louis Philippe. 
The plate costs $9; the cup and saucer $10. 

A valuable and most interesting gift, of which 
one would never tire, is the megaletoscope, an 
instrument in which photographs are magnified 
to vast size and shown in daylight, and illumin- 
ated as though it were night. Photographs of 
fine views, famous landscapes, and beautiful in- 
teriors throughout the world are provided for 
this instrument, and the owner may sit at home 
and get an accurate idea of scenes of interest 
many miles away. The instrument is $71 gold, 
and each photograph is $2. 

The most beautiful glass-ware ever seen in this 
country has just been imported from the house 
of Dobson, in London. Thin, clear, and ex- 
quisitely cut, the designs are artistic, and the 
ornamentation marvelous. A ewer, or jug, ex- 
hibited, is a rare work of art, a companion piece 
to one shown in the British Museum. Each vein 
and fibre in the leaves, and the finest threads of a 
spider’s web are plainly seen. The price is $800. 
Full déjeuner sets cost from $600 to $3000. A 
set of water-bottles or of ice-cream plates would 
make a beautiful present to any housewife. On 
the bottles are water-lilies represented as if in 
water, and fish seem to be swimming in their 
natural element. ‘The wives of the President 
and Vice-President have sent orders for this 
glass, and designs are brought over after those 
modeled for the Queen of England and the Prin- 
cess of Wales. 

The Vienna leather-work is scarce this year, 
yet more beautiful than ever. ‘Toilette sets in 
pure white leather, with mauve or green linings, 
or in the natural cuir-color, with blue facings, 
are much admired. The set consists of a cornu- 
copia for holding refuse hair, a jewel-basket, a 
slipper for a watch-case, and a mat for a cologne- 
bottle. Each article costs from $2 50 to $3. 

In dark maroon-colored Russia leather goods 
there are music rolls embossed with gilt and tied 
with a gilt cord. These are $18. Photograph 
cases for the pocket, carrying two, three, or six 
pictures, cost $6, $8, or $10. A traveling né- 
cessaire, of Russia leather, for holding toilette ar- 
ticles, folds into a very small compass, and costs 
$8. A paper-holder for a library stand is $9. 

Pretty work-baskets, of white or delicate Tus- 
can straw, are lined with quilted blue satin, and 
the sides arranged with pockets for sewing arti- 
cles: price $4 to $5. es 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
A.tHor, Beremann, & Co.; L. P. Tispars; 
Batt, Brack, & Co.; Browne & SPAULDING; 
Nicot & Davipson; Davis CoLLamore; and 
Kirsy & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Ir is announced that early in the coming year 
three charming young American ladies are to be 
married to foreign noblemen, viz. : Miss CLARA 
JEROME, daughter of Mr. L. W. JERomE; Miss 
EmiLty ScHoMBERG, of Philadelphia; and Miss 
Sara MOTLEY, daughter of ex-Minister Mor- 
LEY. 

—Mr. STEPHEN G. Austin, of Buffalo, a retired 
lawyer and man of wealth, has subscribed $10,000 
toward making the Buffalo General Hospital per- 
manently independent, conditioned upon $90,000 
more being raised, no subscription to be less than 
$1000. Mr. AusTIN also gives $5000 to the Buf- 
falo Orphan Asylum, on condition that $50,000 
shall be raised. 

—Mrs. Marvin, of this city, is said to have in- 
vented a new chain-elevator for hotels, to be 
worked by shifting weights from one side to the 
other. It is said to be far more economical than 
the steam-elevators now in use. Mrs. M. is said 
to have studied it out from her own personal 
needs. 

—Vinntz REAM has completed her statue of 
LINCOLN, and it will at once be shipped to the 
United States, so that members of the present 
Congress can have an opportunity to view it be- 
fore they cease to be great men. 

—Hon. SAMUEL NELSON, who is now serving 
his forty-ninth year as a judge, has just gone to 
Washington to assume his place on the bench 
of the United States Supreme Court, and to pre- 
side in the absence of Chief Justice Cuasz. The 
bar of this city contemplate taking some action 
ot a commemorative character should the vener- 
able jurist live to enter upon his fiftieth year of 
service. a 

—When EvGEnNtI£ goes a-walking at Chisel- 
hurst she is usually accompanied by several la- 
dies and gentlemen of her suite—she walking 
with a gentleman, and the rest following in 
—. The ladies wear silk petticoats, with 
tunics, and jackets ofsome other material. Some 
of the ladi jke the Empress; oth- 
straw hats bound 
lk. The gentiemen 
& gray trowsers, and 

Boo hisélhurst is not much of 

—@niy a few houses scattered here and 
there, maden House stands in its own orna- 
mental rounds, an ancient structure, pretty and 
picturesque. Itis built of red and yellow bricks 
and is the property of Mr. StRoDE, an old frien 
of the Emperor. 
—Mrs. J. F. CLEVELAND, the sister of HorRAcE 
GREELEY, with her accomplished daughters, has 
left Dresden for Munich, where she will spend 
the winter, in order to enjoy the pictures and 
music of that famous art capital. 

—Quite recently A. Bronson ALCOTT gave a 
“conversational lecture’ on ‘New England 
Authors,”’ at Detroit. After the usual compli- 
mentary allusions to LONGFELLOW, CHANNING, 
WuitTtizR, LOWELL, EMERSON, and other mag- 
nates, he spoke of THOREAU as the ‘‘ coming 
man’’—one of those sledge-hammer fellows who 
knocked one’s ideas to pieces, and yet did it. in 
such a humorous way that people liked it, and 
asked him todoitagain. He cared little forthe 
pomp and circumstance of life. Retiring from 
men, he chose the society of nature, and spent 
two years in the woods. Here he commenced 
with the birds and the fishes, and wrote some of 
his best pieces. He was a very exact man, and 
acquired a reputation among his neighbors as a 
close-tiguring economist. The expense of build- 

























ing his house was, by actual cost, $32 244. On 
ae his college studies he left without wait- 
ing for his diploma. He said he knew just as 
much without it, and could use its price, $1 50, 
to better advantage. Once he went to Boston, 
but got so tired while waiting for the cars that 
he declared it was the most lonesome place he 
had ever seen. He left as soon as he could, and 
retired to hishome in the woods. He was a genial 
fellow, withal; knew when he had staid long 
enough on a visit, and never staid a minute lon- 
ger. Mr. ALcorrspoke, by request, of his daugh- 
ter, Louisa ALcort, whose characteristics he 
portrayed ina facetious mood. She was astrong- 
headed girl, who strove hard to have her own 
way, but when she couldn’t she yielded. She 
never studied her grammar, yet wrote tolerably 
Ee English. The rewards of her literary la- 

ors had enabled her to take herself and sister 
on a trip to Europe. Her observations will be 
written out on her return, and the intended book 
will have the additional interest of being illus- 
trated by her sister's sketches, she having gone 
abroad especially to perfect herself as an artist. 
Mr. ALcoTT concluded his conversation by al- 
luding to the pleasure which the return of his 
daughters would give him. ‘ They,” he said, 
‘are now in Italy, ‘ma’ is at home, and ‘ pa’ is 
here.” 

—It is one of the felicities of Michigan that 
Miss Tompson, recently ordained to the minis- 
try by the Universalist State Convention, is de- 
scribed as the most graceful woman orator in 
the country. It is also noteworthy that a new 
function of ‘‘State Conventions”’ is to ordain to 
the ministry. 

—Of course Queen VicTortia’s new son-in-law, 
young Mr. Lorne, will be married according to 
the ritual of the Church of England; but when 
Mr. and Mrs. Lorne get to the north of the 
Tweed they will be among the bluest of Presby- 
terians, for the young Marquis is of the Presby- 
terians presbyteriany. 

—That Bazarne is an awful gambler. While 
in Mexico he lost at monté, at a single sitting, 
$170,000. At one time he was $100,000 shead, 
but making a $50,000 bet ‘“fotched” him, as 
the freedman of South Carolina sayeth. Losing 
$170,000, though, is not so bad as losing 170,000 
men, which he did at Metz, saying nothing of 
the cannon and things. 

—Young Joun Quincy Apams says that the 
value of the railroads of the United States may 
be estimated at $2,000,000,000. 

—BretT Harte, the California humorist, is an 
Albanian by birth, and has tallied thirty-three 
on the score of life—a handsome young fellow, 
five feet eight, dark complexion, Grecian feat- 
ures, With a big nose not so very Grecian, mut- 
ton-chop whiskers, nicely clad, very quiet and 
unpretending in manner. 

—NI1sson’s concerts in Boston were a greater 
pecuniary success than in New York, her six 
evening and two matinée performances having 
yielded nearly $50,000, or about $6000 each. At 
one matinée the receipts were $9000. 

—Mr. RoBert LIncouy, who inherits much of 
the ability, of his father, has become a disciple 
of SWEDENBoRG. He is a partner of Jonn Y. 
ScamMMoON, one of the ablest lawyers and bank- 
ers of Illinois, and one of the most prominent 
Swedenborgians of this country. 

—Queen IsaBELLA is at the present moment 
pervading Geneva, with a suite ot about thirty 
persons. The Genevans express no joy about it. 

—General BurnsIng, since he has ceased to be 
the intermediary between Bismarck and the 
French authorities, has gone to Geneva to see 
Mrs. BURNSIDE. 

—Miss Cary, of the Nizsson troupe, is about 
to change ‘‘her local habitation and her name,”’ 
by accepting a permanent engagement to be- 
come Mrs. Dr. Hunter, of Philadelphia. 

—A Miss Munrog, of Syracuse, New York, 
was recently married in Europe to a Russian 
gentleman. It was, of course, after the cere- 
monial of the Greek Church; and there is so 
much that is picturesque about the pageant— 
what with the blue velvet and silver-laced robe 
of the priest, the holding of the heavy silver 
crowns over the heads of the happy pair, for 
the priest takes the united hands of the two in 
his, and marches with them slowly three times 
around his altar; all the while the groomsmen 
follow, holding the silver crowns over the heads 
of the bride and bridegroom. These crowns are 
so heavy that some of the assistants frequently 
come to the aid of the groomsmen. Praying and 
chanting is liberally mingled with the perform- 
ance, and three times they take the sacrament. 
The bride and bern een have a piece of rose- 
colored satin to stand upon, and there is a vulgar 
belief that the one who treads first upon the 
satin will hold the upper hand in the household. 
Upon this occasion the bridegroom gracefully 
placed the beautiful bride first upon the pink rug. 

—When the wife of President GRANT was inter- 
viewed, quite recently, by ‘‘ Olivia,” the Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Philadelphia Press, 
about setting the fashions, Mrs. Grant replied: 
““T could not and would not set the fashions. I 
have no desire to shine in the fashionable world. 
No one dreads notoriety more than myself. My 
happiness—and there is a great deal of it—is 
found in my home with my husband and chil- 
dren. I know'this subject is of vast importance. 


‘Mr. GRANT says one-tenth or more of our reve- 


nue goes abroad to be invested in French gew- 
gaws and finery. This is all wrong. If I could 
have my way, this should be prevented. Nota 
dollar should go abroad for that which could be 
manufactured at home. One of the bitterest an- 
noyances I have endured since my husband has 
been President is the base fabrication going the 
rounds of the press about my Parisian wardrobe. 
I never had a dress made in Paris, and my bill, 
instead of $12,000, amounted to $418 in gold. 
Any woman who should attempt to set the fash- 
ions in this country would bring 







sarcasm and ridicule.” ‘‘ But, Mr what 
will you do about the fashions ? sed to 
ask this question in behalf of the w of the 
West.”” ‘Tell them I shall not aHow any par- 


ticular city to govern my choice. I shall select 
that which I think most becoming to my person 
and the condition of my purse. Didn’t you know 
a President’s wife ought to be economical? To 
dress according to one’s fancy needs an unlimit- 
ed amount of capital. Besides, I would not at- 
tract attention by the splendor of my dress or 
the simplicity of it. But Mrs. Fisn knows a 
great deal more about this matter than I do; 
and I shall subscribe to what the ladies of the 
cabinet say, if, as you say, the women of this 
country desire to know what ‘we’ are going to 
do about the fashions.” 
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Covers for Toilette 
ions, etc., in 


netian Embroidery, 
Pigs. 1 and 2. 








Eacu illustration shows 
one-quarter of a cover for 
toilette cushions. Fig. 1 is 
worked in point lace em- 
broidery, for which see Sup- 
plement to Harper's Bazar, 
No. 11, Vol. IIL, Fig. 2 is 
worked in Venetian em- 
broidery, as shown for the Collar in 
Venetian Embroidery in Harper’s Ba- 
zar, No. 9, Vol. IIL, page 132. 


Etagére with Crochet 
: Met oreinn 
Turs étagére is made of two three-cornered boards, 
and trimmed with crochet lambrequins and red worst- 
ed balls. ‘The straight edges of the boards are 
each eight inches long; the front edges are 
rounded, and measure twelve inches and two- 
fifths. For the lambrequin work a foundation 
twelve inches and a half long with unbleached 
twisted cotton, and on this work de. (double 
crochet) for the Ist round, but instead of the 
. Ist de. 3 ch. (chain 
stitch). 2dround. 
—Work back on 
the Ist round ch. 
scallops, each con- 
sisting of 17 ch., 
1 sc. (single cro- 
chet), passing over 
9 de, of the pre- 
ceding round with 
each ch. scallop. 
8d round.—1 ch., 
turn the work, and 
then work all se. ; 
on the middle 
stitch of each scal- 
lop work 3 sc., 
and pass over the 
s¢..in the hollow 
between the scal- 
lops.- After this 


wei 


Fig. 1.—QuarTeR o¥ 

Cover ror Torterre 

Cusuion.—Pornt Lace 
EMBROIDERY. 





Fig. 1.—EmpbromwrrED Work-Bac. 


round work only to the middle of the last scallop in each 
succeeding round, turn the work, and leave the remaining 
stitches of the last scallop unnoticed for the present. Work 
the 4th round like the 2d and the 5th like the 3d. Next 
complete each point of the lambrequin separately. To do 
this Jay on the thread at the middle st. of the 4th scallop 
(counting from the beginning), and complete the point, 
working sc. on the side edges left free of the ch. scallops. 
To complete the next point of the lambrequin lay on the 
thread at the middle st. of the 10th scallop (counting from: 
the beginning), work five ch. scallops, and complete’ the 
point like the preceding one. Work the third point like 
the first. Make the red worsted balls in the usual manner, 
and fasten them to the lambrequins as shown by the illus- 
tration ; fasten the lambrequins to the boards of the bracket. 
Pass three red cords through the boards, making a knot in each under the boards, 
tie the upper ends in a bow, and finish with tassels of worsted balls, 


Embroidered Work-Bag, Figs. 1-3. 

Tuts work-bag is made of card-board, covered with gray alpaca on the 
inside and embroidered strips and pleated black velvet on the outside. . 
Cut, first, a piece of card-board fourteen inches and a half long and eleven 
inches wide, and cover it with gray alpaca on one side. For each of the 
embroidered strips on the outside of the bag take a piece of gray silk rib- 
bon eleven inches long and two inches and a half wide, and work 
it with different colors of silk twist in satin stitch embroidery. 
Fig. 2 gives a full-sized section of the design, or Fig. 3 may be 
used instead. After completing the embroidery, line the ribbon 
with crinoline. The pleated velvet part in the middle is two inches 
wide. ‘The velvet parts at the sides are four inches wide., After 
they have been pleated they are sloped toward the ends. Arrange 
the velvet parts and the embroidered strips on the outside of the 
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Fig. 2.—EMBROIDERED DESIGN FOR WorK-Bac. 
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Fig. 2.—Srction or Cover oF 
Cottar Box.—Futt Sze. 































Fig. 2.—Srction or Crocuet Purse. 
gs: 


ROCHEP. PURSE WORKED IN POINT DE REPRISE. 


ReEDvcED S1ZE. 





card-board as shown 
by the illustration, and 
cover the seams with 
silk cord of various 
colors. For the bag 
take a piece of alpaca 
eleven inches and a 
half deep, gather the un- 
der edge slightly, and sew 
it to the inside of the card- 
board part. Makeashirr 
at the upper edge. For 
the handles take two pieces 
of gray silk ribbon each twelve 
inches long and an inch and a 
quarter wide, embroider them, 
line them with alpaca and a card- 
board interlining, and sew them to - 
the inside of the work-bag. ‘Trim 
the top and sides of the work-bag 
with a ruche of gray. silk ribbon three- 
quarters of-an inch wide, and ornament 
_ the sides with a rosette of ribbon. 


Box for Gentlemen’s Collars, 
igs. 1-3. 

To make this box a pasteboard box five 
inches Jong, five inches wide, and three 
inches and a ‘quarter deep, with a cover, is 
required. ‘The back of the box is straight 
and the front rounded ; the lid is only three- 
quarters of an inch 
high. ' The inside and 
outside of the box and 
cover are covered with 
violet silk. The out- 
side of the cover is 
’ covered with open- 
work gray __ linen, 
through which gray 
silk soutache of a 
darker shade is run, 
and which is embroid- 
ered with dark gray 
silk in point Russe. 
Around the under 
edge of the box paste 
a strip of card-board 
three-quarters of an 
inch’ wide covered 










Fig. 2.—Quarter or 

Cover For ToILeTre 

CusHION.— VENETIAN 
EMBROIDERY. 


Fig. 1.—Box ror GENTLEMEN’s COLLARS. 


with violet silk and open-work gray linen. For the linen 
part on the upper surface of the cover take a piece of 
. linen of suitable size, and at regular intervals of one- 
fifth of an inch pull out a sufficient number of threads 
to form regular squares, ‘Then run soutache through 
the loose threads, as shown by Fig. 2, which gives a 
full-sized section of the covering. At the intersecting 
points of the soutache work a cross stitch of dark gray 
silk. Work the thick squares with silk, as shown by 
Fig. 2.. Work the linen covering for the rim of the 
cover and the under edge of the box as shown by Fig. 3. 


Crochet Purse worked in Point de Reprise, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuis purse is made with fine green silk; the ends 
are worked in alternate cde. (cross double crochet), and 
the middle part in open-work dec. (double crochet). 
Work the ede. foundation with green silk twist in point de reprise, so as to 
form little stars, as shown by the illustration, Fig. 2. In the middle of 
each star work a wheel. Begin the purse at one end with a foundation of 
150 st. (stitches), close these in a ring with 1 sl. (slip stitch), and 
on it work the Ist round as follows: 8 ch. (chain stitch), 1 t. t. o. 
(throw the thread over), pass the needle through the third of the 
8 ch. (counting from the beginning), 1 t. t. 0., pass the needle 
through the third following foundation st., take up one loop out 
of the latter, and work off the loops on the needle (the t. t. 0. are 
considered as loops) two by two, throwing the thread over 
once each time; this completes the Ist cde. Now work x 2 
ch., pass over two foundation st., 1 cde. as before, between 
the upper veins and the under veins of each cdc. leave an inter- 
val of 2ch. Repeat from *. At the end of the round, after 
completing the last 2 ch., fasten to the sixth of the 8 ch. of the 
Ist cde. with 1 sl., work 3 se. on the following 3 st., and then 


Foy Size. 





Fig. 2.—Sewine Sirk Case.—OPrren. 
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Fig. 3.—EMBROIDERED DesiGN ror Work-Bac. 
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begin the second round, so that the ede. may al- 
ternate. Work eighteen in this way; then, go- 
ing forward, work | round of alternate 1 dc., 1 
ch., passing over 1 st. of the preceding round; 


then: 48 rounds of open-work de., working 
bac’ and forward so as to form the'slit in 
the m ; in connection with the last of these 


rounds work one round of open-work dc. going 
forward, and then 18 rounds of alternate cdc. as 
at the beginning of the purse: Now work the 
purse in point de reprise, as shown by Figs.-18 
and 19, and crochet the ends of the purse to- 
gether with sc., taking care that the slit shall 
come in the middle of the purse. Finally, work 
the fringe as shown by the illustration ; for each 
strand of the fringe take up 18 steel beads on the 
working thread, pass the thread back through all 
but the last of these, draw it through the end 


of the purse, work a second strand, and continue ~ 


in this manner. Two steel rings covered with 
green silk twist, as shown by the illustration, 
complete the purse. 


Sewing Silk Case, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustration on page 820. 


Tis case serves to. hold sewing silk of various col- 
ors. It is covered with green silk, and the upper sur- 
face is worked in point Russe, with two shades of green 
silk twist. Dark green silk braid, a cross seam of green 
silk twist, and a ruche of green silk ribbon three-fifths 
of an inch wide complete the trimming. Cut twelve 
oval pieces of card-board, each of which must be seven 
inches and three-fifths long and four inches and four- 
fifths wide. Two-of these parts form the cover of the 
case. Cover each part with green silk, and join the 
edges of the covering of each part with button-hole 
stitches. Before covering the part intended for the 
upper half of the cover, embroider the silk part coming 
on the outside in point Russe as shown by the illustra- 
tion. On each of the inner parts sew a pocket, as 
shown by the illustration. On the upper e of the 

ocket sew a piece of dark green silk braid, fastening 

t with a cross seam of light green silk twist. Trim 
the outer‘edges of all the parts in the same manner. 
On the middle of each pocket embroider the name of 
each color with green silk. At the back lengthwise 
edges join all the parts by means of two elastic bands, 
and furnish the front edges of the cover with a button 
and a loop of elastic band, which serve to close the 
case. Finally, trim the cover with the ruche as shown 
by the illustration. 





JOHN GRANGER. 
A Ghost Storp. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY AUPLEY’S SECRET,” ETO. 





CHAPTER I. 


‘STIXHEN there is no hope for me, Susy?” 

The speaker was a stalwart young fel- 
low of the yeoman class, with a grave, earnest 
face and a frank, fearless manner. He was 
standing by the open window of a pleasant farm- 
house parlor, by the side of a bright-eyed pretty- 
looking girl, who was leaning with folded arms 
upon the broad window-sill, looking shyly down- 
ward as he talked to her. 

‘*Ts there no chance, Susy—none ? 
over between us ?” 

‘* Tf you mean that I shall ever cease to think 
of you as one of the best friends I have in this 
world, John, no,” she answered ; ‘‘ or that I shall 
ever cease to look up to you as the noblest and 
truest of men, no, John—a hundred times, no.” 

** But I mean something more than that, Susy, 
and you know it as well as Ido. I want you to 
be my wife by-and-by. I’m not in a hurry, you 
know, my dear. I can bide my time. You're 
very young yet, and maybe you scarce know 
your own mind. I can wait, Susy. My love 
will stand wear and tear. Let me have the hope 
of winning you by-and-by. [’m not a poor man 
at this present time, you know, Susy. There’s 
three thousand pounds ready cash standing to my 
name in Hillborough Bank ; but with the chance 
of you for my wife a few years would make me 
a rich man.” 

‘That can never be, John. I know how 
proud I ought to be that you should think of me 
like this. I’m not worthy of so much love. It 
isn’t that I don’t appreciate your merits, John ; 
but—” 

‘* There’s some one else, eh, Susy ?” 

‘Yes, John,” she faltered in a very low voice, 
and with. a vivid blush on her drooping face. 

‘*Some one who has asked you to be his wife ?” 

‘*No, John; but I think he likes me a little, 
and—” 

John Granger gavé a long, heavy sigh, and 
stood for some minutes looking at the ground in 
dead silence., 

“**T think I can guess who it is,” he said at 
last: ‘*‘ Robert Ashley—eh, Susy?” The blush 
grew deeper, and the girl’s silence was a suffi- 
cient answer. ‘* Well, he’s a fine, handsome 
young fellow, and more likely to take a girl’s 
fancy than such a’blunt, plain-spoken chap as I 
am; and he’s a good. fellow enough, as far as I 
know; I've nothing to say against him, Susy. 
But there’s one man in the world I should have 
liked to warn you against, Susan, if I'd thought 
there was a shadow of a chance you'd ever listen 
to any love-making of his.” 

** Who is that, John?” 

“*Your cousin, Stephen Price.” 

**You needn’t fear that I should ever listen 
to him, John. There's little love lost between 
Stephen and me.” 

“Isn't there? I’ve heard him swear that he’d 
have you for his wife some day, Susan. I don’t 
like him, my dear, and I don’t trust him either. 
It isn’t only that he bears a bad character up 
town asa dissipated, pleasure-loving spendthrift; 
there’s something more than that; something 
below the surface, that I can’t find words for. 
I know that he’s very clever. Folks say that 
Mr. Vollair, the lawyer, looks over all his faults 
on account of his cleverness, and that he never 
had a clerk to serve him so well as Stephen does. 
But cleverness and honesty don’t always go to- 
gether, Susy, and I fear that cousin of yours will 
come to a bad end.” 

_ Susan Lorton did not attempt to dispute the 
justice of this opinion. Stephen Price was no 
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favorite of hers, in spite of those good looks and 
that showy cleverness which had won him a cer- 
tain amount of popularity elsewhere. 

John Granger lingered at the sunny window, 
where the scent of a thousand roses came float- 
ing in upon the warm summer air. He lingered 
as if loth to go and make an end of that inter- 
view, though. the end must come, and the last 
words must needs be spoken very soon. 

‘* Well, well, Susy,” he said, presently, ‘a 
man must teach himself to bear these things, 
even when they seem to break his life up some- 
how, and make an end of every hope and dream 
he ever had. I can’t tell you how I’ve loved 
you, my dear—how I shall love you to the end 
of my days. Bob Ashley is a good fellow, and 
God grant he may make you a good husband! 
But I don’t believe it’s in him to love you as I 
do, Susan. He takes life pleasantly, and has 
his mind full of getting on in the world, you see, 
and he has his mother and sisters to care for. 
I’ve got no one but you to love, Susan. I’ve 
stood quite alone in the world ever since I was a 
boy, and you’ve been all the world to me. It’s 
bitter to bear, my dear; but it can’t be helped. 
Don’t cry, Susy darling. I’m a selfish brute to 
talk like this, and bring the tears into those pret- 
ty eyes. It can’t be helped, my dear. Provi- 


to be something more to her than a friend. 

** Never’s a long word, Susy,” he answered, in 
his grave, straightforward way. ‘‘ Perhaps when 
a good many years have gone over all our heads, 
and when your children are beginning to grow 
up,'I may come back and take my seat beside 
your hearth, and smoke my pipe with your hus- 
band. Not that I’should ever cease to love you, 
my dear; but, time would take the sting out of 
the old pain, and it would be only a kind of gen- 
tle, sorrowful feeling, like the thought of one 
that's long been dead. Yes, 1 shall come back 
to England after ten or fifteen years, if I live, if 
it’s only for the sake of seeing your children ; 
and I'll wager there’ll be one among them that ‘Il 
take to me almost as if it was mine, and will come 
to be like a child to me in my old age. I’ve seen 
such things. And now I must say good-by, 
Susy; for I’ve got to be up town at three o'clock 
to see Mr. Vollair, and I've a deal of work to do 
before I leave.” 

‘*Shall you go soon, John ?” 

‘* As soon as ever I can get things settled— 
the farm off my hands, and so on. But [ shall 
come to say good-by to you and your father be- 
fore I go.” 

‘*Of course you will, John. 





It would be un- 


THIRD APPEARANCE OF JOHN GRANGER’S GHOST, 


dence orders these things, you see, and we must 
bear them quietly. Good-by, dear.” 

_. He gave the girl his big, honest hand. She 
took it in both her own, bent over it, and kissed 
it tearfully. 

‘* You'll never know how truly I respect you, 
John,” she said. ‘‘ But don’t say good-by like 
that.. We are to be friends always, aren’t we ?” 

‘* Friends always? Yes, my dear; but friends 
at a distance. There’s some things I couldn’t 
bear to see. I can wish for your happiness, and 
pray for it honestly; but I couldn’t stop at Fri- 
arsgate to see you Robert Ashley’s wife. My 
lease of the old farm is out. I’m to call on Mr. 
Vollair this afternoon to talk about renewing it. 
I fancied you'd be mistress of the dear old place, 
Susy. That’s been my dream for the last three 
years. -I couldn't bear the look of the empty 
rooms, now that dream’s broken. I shall surren- 
der the farm at once, and go to America. I’ve 
got a capital that ‘ll start me any where, and I'm 
not afraid of work. I've old friends out there, 
too; my first cousin, Jim Lomax, and his wife, 
that went out five years ago, and have been doing 
wonders with a farm in New England. I sha’n’t 
feel quite strange there.” 

**Go to America, John, and never come back!” 
said Susan, despondently. She had a sincere re- ‘*Good-afternoon, Granger,” he said, in a 
gard for this honest yeoman, and was grieved to | cool, patronizing manner that John Granger 
the heart at the theught of the sorrow that had | hated; ‘‘ come about your lease, of course ?” 


— to go without. seeing father. 
y! mj 

They shook hands once more ; and the yeoman 
went away along the little garden path, and across 
a patch of farze-grown ¢ommon-land, on the other 
side of which there was a straggling wood of some 
extent, broken up here and there by disused 
gravel-pits and pools of stagnant water—a wild 
kind of place to pass at night, yet considered safe 
enough by the country people about Hillborough, 
as there was scarcely any part of it that was not 
within ear-shot of the high-road. The narrow 
foot-path across this wood was a short cut be- 
tween Matthew Lorton’s farm and Hillborough, 
and John Granger took it. ; 

He walked with a firm step and an upright 
bearing, thcugh his heart was heavy enough, as 
he went townward that afternoon. He was a 
man to bear his trouble in a manly spirit, what- 
ever it might be, and there were no traces of his 
disappointment in his looks or manner when he 
presented himself at the lawyer’s house. 

Mr. Vollair had @ client with him; so John 
Granger was ushered into the clerks’ office, 
where he found Stephen Price hard at work at a 
desk, in company with a sinaller and younger 
clerk. : 


Good- 





come to him through his unfortunate disposition | 
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‘*' There is nothing else for me to come about.” 

‘** Ah, you see, you're one of those lucky fel- 
lows who never want the help of the law to get 
you out of ascrape. And you're a devilish lucky 
fellow, too, in the matter of this lease, if you can 
get Friarsgate farm for a new term at the rent 
you've been paying hitherto, as I dare say you 
will if you play your cards cleverly with our gov- 
ernor presently.” 

“*T am not going to ask for a new lease,” an- 
swered John Granger; ‘‘I am going to leave 
Friarsgate.” 

‘Going to leave Friarsgate! You astound 
me. Have you got a better farm in your eye ?” 

‘*T am going to America.” 

Stephen Price gave a long whistle, and twisted 
himself round upon his stool, the better to regard 
Mr. Granger. 

** Why, Granger, how is this?” heasked. ‘‘A 
fellow like you, with plenty of money, going off 
to America! I thought that was the refuge for 
the destitute.” 

‘*I’'m tired of England, and I’ve a fancy for a 
change. I hear that a man may do very well in 
America, with a good knowledge of farming and 
a tidy bit of capital.” 

*¢ Ah, and you've got that,” said Stephen Price, 
with an envious sigh. ‘‘ And so you're thinking 
of going to America? That’s very strange. I 
used to fancy you were sweet upon a certain pret- 
ty cousin of mine. I’ve seen you hanging about 
old Lorton’s place a good deal of late years.” 

John Granger did not reply to this remark. 
Mr. Vollair’s client departed a few minutes later, 
and Mr. Granger was asked to step into the 
lawyer’s office. He found his business very easy 
to arrange in the manner he wished. Mr. Vol- 
lair had received more than one offer for Friars- 
gate farm, and there was an applicant who would 
be glad to get the place as soon as John Granger 
could relinquish it, without- waiting for the ex- 
piration of his lease. This incoming tenant would 
no doubt be willing to take his furniture and live 
and dead stock at a valuation, Mr. Vollair told 
John; who left the cffice in tolerable spirits, 
pleased to find there were no obstacles to his 
speedy departure from a home that had once 
been dear to him. 


ree 


CHAPTER II. 

Joun GRANGER’s preparations and arrange- 
ments, the disposal of his property, and the get- 
ting together of his simple outfit, occupied little 
more than three weeks; and it was still bright 
midsummer weather when he took his last walk 
round the pastures of Friarsgate, and for the first 
time since he had resolved to leave those familiar 
scenes realized how great a hold they had upon 
his heart. 

‘* Tt ‘Il be dreary work in a strange country,” 
he thought, as he leaned upon a gate, looking at 
the lazy cattle which were no longer his, and 
wondering whether they would miss him when 
he was gone; ‘‘and what pleasure can I ever 
take in trying to get rich—I who have no one to 
work for, no one to take pride in my success? 
Perhaps it would have been better to stay here, 
even though I had to hear her wedding-bells and 
see her leaning on Robert Ashley’s arm, and 
looking up in his face as I used to.fancy she 
would look up to me in all the years to come. 
O God, how I wish I was dead! What an 
easy end that would make of every thing!” 

He thought of the men and women who had 
died of a fever last autumn round about Hill- 
horough—people who had wished to live, for 
whom life was full of duties and household joys ; 
whose loss left wide gaps among their kindred, 
uct to be filled again upon this earth. If death 
would come to him, what a glad release! It 
was not that he suffered from any keen or violent 
agony ; it was the dull blankness of his existence 
which he felt—an utter emptiness and hopeless- 
ness ; nothing to live for in the present, nothing 
to lock forward to in the future. 

‘This was the last day. His three great chests 
of clothes, and other property which he could 
not bring himself to part with, had gone on to 
London by that morning's luggage train. He 
had arranged ‘to follow himself by the night 
mail, which left Hillborough station at half past 
nine, and would be in London at six o’clock next 
morning. At the last he had been seized with 
a fancy for prolonging his time to the uttermost, 
and it was for this reason he had chosen the 
latest train by which he could leave Hillborough. 
He had a good many people to take leave of, 
and it was rather trying work. He had always 
been liked and respected, and on this last day it 
surprised him to find how fond the people were 
of him, and how general was the regret caused 
by his departure. Little children hung about 
his knees, matronly eyes were wiped by con- 
venient aprons, pretty girls offered blushingly to 
kiss him at parting; stalwart young fellows, his 
companions of old, declared they would never 
have a friend they could trust and honor as they 
had trusted and honored him. It touched the 
poor fellow to the heart to find himself so much 
beloved. -And he was going to sacrifice all this 
because he could not endure to live in the old 
home, now his dream was broken. 

He had put off his visit to Matthew Loffon’s 
house to the very last. His latest moments at 


Hillborough should be given to_§ He 
would drain to the last drop t of that 
sweet, sad parting. His last mem English 


soil should be her bright tender face looking at 
him compassionately, as she had looked the day 
she broke his heart. 

It was half past seven when he went in at the 
little garden gate. A warm summer evening, 
the rustic garden steeped in the low western sun- 
shine ; the birds singing loud in hawthorn and 
sycamore ; a peaceful vesper,calm upon all things. 
John Granger had been expected. He could 
see that at a glance. The best tea-things were 
set out in the best parlor, and Mr. Lorton and 
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his daughter were waiting tea for him. 
was a great bunch of roses on the table, and Su- 
dressed in light blue muslin, with a rose 
He thought how often in the 
come she would arise before him 
like a picture, with the sunshine flickering about 
Se leat tals, und theted soso ot ber Brook 
She was very sweet to him that evening, ten- 
le and clinging, as she might have 
fondly loved brother who was leav- 
The farmer asked him about 
and gave his approval of them hearti- 
ly. It was well for a sturdy fellow with a bit of 


Bob's father and-I have been friends for many a 

, and the young man’s a decent chap enough. 
He's going to rent that little dairy farm of Sir 
Marmaduke Halliday’s on the other side of Hill- 
borough Road. Old Ashley has promised to 
stock it for him, and he hopes to do well. It 
isn’t much of a match for my girl, you know, 
John ; but the young people are set upon it, so 
it’s no use setting my face against it.” 

They had been sitting at the tea-table nearly 
half an hour, when the sunny window was sud- 
denly darkened by the apparition of Mr. Stephen 
Price looking in upon them in an easy, familiar 
manner, with his folded arms upon the sill. 

‘*Good-evening, Uncle Lorton,” he said. 
**Good-evening, Susy. How do, Granger? I 
didn’t know there was going to be a tea-party, 
or I shouldn't have come.” 

‘*It isn’t a tea-party,” answered Susan; ‘‘ it 
is only John Granger, who has come to bid us 
good-by, and we are very, very sorry he is go- 
ing away.” 

“Oh, we are, ate we?” said the lawyer’s 
clerk, with a sneer; ‘‘ what would Bob Ashley 
say to that, I wonder ?” 

** Come in, Steph, and don’t be a fool,” growl- 
ed the old man. 

Mr. Price came in, and took his seat at the 
tea-table. He was flashily dressed, wore his 
hair Jong, and had a good deal of whisker, which 
he was perpetually caressing with a hand of 
doubtful cleanliness, whereon inky evidence of 
his day’s work was very visible. 

He did not care much for such womanish re- 
freshment as tea, which he denounced in a 
sweeping manner as ‘‘cat-lap;” but he took a 
cup from his cousin nevertheless, and joined 
freely in ‘the conversation while he drank it. __ 

He asked John Granger a good many ques- 
tions about his plans—whether he meant to buy 
land, and when, and where, and a great deal 
more in the same way—to all of which John re- 
plied as shortly as was consistent with the cold- 
est civility. 

‘*You takeall your capital with you, of course?” 
asked Stephen Price. 

**No; ‘I take none of my capital with me.” 

**Why, hang it all, man, you must take some 
money !*’ 

‘*T take the money I received for my furniture 
and stock.” 

** Ah, to be sure; you came to the office yes- 
terday afternoon to receive it. Over six hun- 
dred pounds, wasn’t it? I drew up the agree- 
ment between you and the new man, so [ ought 
to know.” 

**Tt was over six hundred pounds.” 

** And you take that with you? Quite enough 
to start with, of course. And the rest of your 
money is safe enough in old Lawler’s bank. No 
fear of any smash there. I wish I was going 
with you, Granger; I’m heartily sick of Hillbor- 
ough. I shall cut old Vollair’s office before very 
long, come what may. I can’t stand it much 
longer. I've got a friend on the look-out for a 
berth for me up in London, and directly I hear 
of any thing I shall turn my back upon this slow 
old hole.” 

** You'll have to pay your debts before you do 
that, I should think, Steph,” the farmer remark- 
ed, bluntly. 

Stephen Price shrugged his shoulders, and 
pushed his tea-cup away with a listless air. He 
got up presently and lounged out of the house, 
after a brief good-evening to all. He made no 
attempt to take leave of John Granger, and 
seemed in his careless way to have forgotten that 
he was parting with him for the last time. No 
one tried to detain him; they seemed to breathe 
more freely when he was gone. 

John and Susan wandered out into the garden 
after tea, while the farmer smoked his pipe by 
the open window. ‘The sun was very low by this 
time, and the western sky flooded with rosy 
light. The garden was all abloom with roses 
and honey-suckle. John Granger fancied he 
should never look upon such flowers or such a 
garden again. 

They walked up and down the little path once 
or twice almost in silence, and then Susan began 
togell him how much she regretted his depart- 
u 


“T don’t know how it is, John,” she said, 
*b o-night as if I would give all the 
world you here. I can not tell you how 
sorry I am you are going. Oh, John, I wish 
with all my heart I could have been what you 
asked me to be. I wish I could have put aside 
all thoughts of Robert.” 

**Could you have done that, Susan ?” he cried, 
with sudden energy. 

His fate trembled upon a breath in that mo- 





summer evening. He was her valued friend of 
many years, to her than she had known 
until that moment. It seemed to her all at once 
that she had thrown away the gold, and had 
chosen—not dross, but something less precious 
than that unalloyed gold. 

It was far too late now for any change. 

‘*T have promised Robert to be his wife,” she 
said ; ‘‘ but oh, John, I wish you were not going 
away.” 

My dear love, I could not trust myself to 
stay here; I love you too much for that. ButI 
will come back when I am a sober elderly man, 
and ask for a corner beside your hearth.” 

‘¢ Promise me that. And you will write to me 
from America, won't you, John? I shall be so 
anxious, and father too, to know that you are 
safe and well.” 

‘*Yes, my dear, I will write.” 

‘* What is the name of the steamer you are to 
go in?” 

**The Washington, and bound for New York.” 

**T shall not forget that—the Washington.” 

John Granger looked at his watch. The sun 
had gone down, and there was a long line of 
crimson yonder in the west above the edge of 
the brown furze-grown common. Beyond it the 
wood dipped down, and the tops of the trees 
made a black line against that red light. Above, 
the sky was of one pale, tender green, with stars 
faintly shining here and there. 

‘* What a lovely night!” said Susan. 
John Granger sighed as he looked at that 
ul landscaj 


pe. ‘ 

‘**T did not know how much I loved it,” he 
said. * -night, Susy; good-night, and good- 
b y.” 

‘* Won't you kiss me the last time, John ?” she 
said, shyly. 

She scareely knew what she had asked. He 
took her up in his arms, strained her to his breast, 
and pressed one passionate despairing kiss upon 
her brow. It was the first and last in his life. 

R **'Time’s up, Susy,” he said, gently releasing 
er. 

He went to the window, shook hands with the 
farmer, and took leave of him in that quiet un- 
demonstrative way which means a good deal with 
some people. A minute more and he was gone. 

Susan stood at the garden gate, watching the 

tall dark figure crossing the common. ‘Twice he 
turned and waved his hand to her—the last time 
upon thé edge of the wood. That still twilight 
hour seldom came after that night without bring- 
ing the thought of him to Susan Lorton. 
. It seemed to grow dark all at once when he 
was gone, and the house had a dreary look to 
Susan when she went back to it. What was it 
that made her shiver as she crossed the thresh- 
old? Something—some nameless, shapeless 
fancy shook her with asudden fear. Her father 
had strolled out to the garden through the wide 
open back-door. The house seemed quite empty, 
and the faint sound of the summer wind sighing 
in the parlor chimney was like the lamentation 
of a human creature in pain. ; 





CHAPTER III. 


Tue summer passed, and in the late autumn 
came Susan’s wedding-day.- She was very fond 
of her good-looking, generous-hearted young 
suitor, and yet even on the eve of her marriage 
her heart had turned a little regretfully toward 
absent John Granger. She was not a coquette, 
to glory in the mischief her beauty had done. It 
po § to her a terrible thing that a good man 
should have been driven from his home for love 
of her. 

She had thought of him a great deal since that 
summer night upon which he had looked back at 
her on the verge of Hawley Wood ; all the more 
because no letter had come from him yet, and she 
was beginning to be a little anxious about his 
safety. She thought of him still more by-and- 
by, as the winter months passed without bringing 
the promised letter. Her husband made light of 
her fears, telling her that John Granger would 
find plenty to do in a new country, without wast- 
ing his time in scribbling letters to old friends. 
But this did not convince Susan. 

‘“*He promised to write, Robert,” she said, 
**and John Granger is not the man to break his 
*promise.” 

Susan was very happy in her new home, and 
Robert Ashley declared he had the hadiest, 
brightest, and most industrious wife in all North- 
landshire, to say nothing of her. being the pret- 
tiest. She had been used to keeping her father’s 
house since her early girlhood, and her matronly 
duties came very easy to her. ‘The snug little 
farm-house, with its neat furniture and fresh 
dimity draperies, was the prettiest thing possible 
in the way of rustic interiors—the Dutch-tiled 
dairy was like a temple dedicated to some pas- 
toral divinity—and Susan tooka natural woman- 
ly pride in this bright home. She had come from 
as good a house ; but then this was quite her own, 
and young Robert Ashley was a more romantic 
figure in the fore-ground of the picture than her 
good, humdrum old father. 

Stephen Price had not staid at Hillborough 
long enough to see his cousin's wedding. He had 
left Mr. Vollair’s employment about three weeks 
after John Granger’s departure, and had left with- 
out giving his employer any notice of his inten- 
tion. 

He had gone away from Hillborough as deeply 
in debt as it was practicable for a young man in 
his position to be, and the tradesmen to whom 
he owed money were loud in their complaints 
about him. 

He was known to have gone to London, and 
there was some attempt made to discover his 


| whereabouts. But in that vast area it was no easy 
ment. <A word from Susan, and he would have 


thing to find an obscure lawyer's clerk, and no- 


staid; a word from her, and he would never | thing resulted from the endeavors of his angry 


have taken the path across the common and 
through the wood to Hillborough on that bright 


creditors. No one, except those to whom he 
owed money, cared what had become of him. 





He had been considered pleasant company in a 
tavern parlor, and his manners and dress had 
been copied by aspiring clerks and apprentices 
in Hillborough ; but he had never been known to 
do any one a kindness, and his disappearance left 
no empty place in any heart. 

The new year came, and still there was no 
letter from John Granger. But early in ower! § 
Robert Ashley came home from [lillboroug 
market one afternoon, and told his wife she 
needn’t worry herself about her old friend any 
longer. 

“John Granger's safe enough, my lass,” he 
said. ‘‘I was talking to Simmons, the cashier 
at Lawler’s bank, this morning, and he told me 
that Granger wrote to them for a thousand pounds 
last November from New York, and he has writ- 
ten for five hundred more since. He is buying 
land somewhere—I forget the name of the place 
—and he’s well and hearty, Simmons tells me.” 

Susan clapped her hands joyfully. . 

**Oh, Robert, how glad Iam!” she cried. ‘It 
isn’t kind of John to have forgotten his promise ; 
but I don’t care about that as long as he’s safe.” 

**T don’t know why you should ever take it into 
your head that there was any thing amiss with 
him,” said Robert Ashley, who did not regard 
John Granger's exile from a sentimental point of 


view. 

‘* Well, I’m afraid I’m rather fanciful, Bob ; 
but I could never explain to you what a strange 
feeling came over me the night John Granger 
went away from Hillborough. It was after I had 
said good-by to him, and had gone back into the 
house, where all was dark and quiet. I satin the 
parlor thinking of him, and it seemed as if a voice 
was saying in my ear that neither I nor any one 
that cared for him would ever see John Granger 
again. There wasn’t any such voice, of course, 
you know, Robert, but it seemed like that in my 
mind; and whenever I’ve thought of poor John 
Granger since that time it has seemed to me like 
thinking of the dead. Often and often I’ve said 
to myself, ‘Why, Susan, you foolish thing, you 
ought to know that he’s safe enough out in 
America. Ill news travels fast; and if there'd 
been any thing wrong, we should have heard of 
it somehow.’ But, reason with myself as I would, 
I have never been able to feel comfortable about 
him; and thank God for your good news, Robert, 
and thank you for bringing it to me.” 

She. raised herself on tip-toe to kiss her hus- 
band, who looked down at her in a fond, pro- 
tecting way from the height of his own wisdom. 

‘* Why, Susy, what a timid, nervous little puss 
you are!” he said. ‘‘I should have been getting 
jealous of John Granger by this time if I'd known 
you thought so much of him.” 

The winter days lengthened and melted into 
earlyspring. It was bright March weather, and 
Susan had an hour of daylight after tea for her 
needle-work, while Robert attended to his even- 
ing duties out of doors. They had fires still, 
though the days were very mild; and Susan used 
to sit at the open window, with.a jug of prim- 
roses on the wide wooden ledge before her, exe- 
cuting some dainty little repairs upon her hus- 
band’s shirts. 

One evening Robert Ashley was out later than 
usual, and when it had grown too dark for her 
to work any longer Susan sat with her hands 
ly:ng idle in her lap, thinking—thinking of her 
wedded life and the years that had gone before 
it—years that she could never recall without the 
image of John Granger, who had been in a man- 
ner mixed up with all her girlish days. It had 
been very unkind of him not to write. It seemed 
as if his love for her could not have been very 
much, after all, or he would have been pleased to 
comply with her request. She could not quite 
forgive him for his neglect, glad as she was to 
know that he was safe. 

The room was rather a large one; an old- 
fashioned room, with a low ceiling crossed by 
heavy beams; half parlor, half kitchen, with a 
wide open fire-place at one end, on which the 
logs had burned to a dullish red just now, only 
brightening up with a faint flash of light now 
and then. The old chintz-covered arm-chair, 
in which Robert Ashley was wont to smoke his 
evening pipe, stood by the hearth ready for him. 

Susan had been sitting with her face toward 
the open window, looking absently out at the 
garden, where daffodils and early primroses 
glimmered through the dusk. It was only the 
striking of the eight-day clock in the corner that 
roused her from her reverie. She stooped to 
pick up her work, which had fallen to the 
ground. She was standing folding this in a leis- 
urely way, when she looked toward the fire- 
place, and gave a little start at seeing that her 
husband’s arm-chair was no longer empty. 

‘** Why, Robert,” she cried, ‘‘ how quietly you 
must have come into the place! I never heard 
you.” 

There was no answer, and her voice sounded 
strange to her in the empty room. 

‘* Robert!” she repeated a little louder ; but the 
figure in the chair neither answered nor stirred. 

Then a sudden fright seized her, and she knew 
that it was not her husband. The room was al- 
most dark ; it was quite impossible that she could 
see the face of that dark figure seated in the arm- 
chair, with the shoulders bent a little over the 
fire. Yet she knew as well as ever she had 
known any thing in her life that it was not 
Robert Ashley. 

She went slowly over toward the fire-place, and 
stood within a few paces of that strange figure. 
A little flash of light shot up from the smoulder- 
ing logs, and shone for an instant on the face. 

It was John Granger! 

Susan Ashley tried to speak to him; but the 
words would not come. And yet it was hardly 
so appalling a thing to see him there that she 
need have felt what she did. England is not so 


, far from America that a man may not cross the 


sea and drop in upon his friends unexpectedly. 
The logs fell together with a crashing noise 


and broke into a ruddy flame, lighting up the 
whole room. The chair was empty. 

Susan uttered a loud cry, and almost at the 
_ moment Robert Ashley came in at the 

oor. 

‘* Why, Susy!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ 
lass ?” : 

She ran over to him and took in his 
arms, and then told him how she had seen’ John 
Granger’s ghost. 

Robert laughed her to scorn. 

‘* Why, my pet, what fancies will you be hav- 
ing next? Granger is safe enough over in Yan- 
kee-land. It was some shadow that took the 
shape of your old friend to your fancy. It’s easy 
enough to fancy such a thing when your mind's 
full of any one.” 

“‘There’s no use in saying that, Robert,” 
Susan answered, resolutely. ‘‘ It was no fancy ; 
John Granger is dead, and I have seen his ghost.” 

** He wasn’t dead on the 10th of last Decem- 





ber, any how. ‘They had a letter from him at 
Lawler’s bank dated that day. Simmons told 
me so.” , 


Susan shook her head mournfully. 

“T’ve a feeling that he never got to America 
alive, Robert,” she said. ‘‘I can’t explain how 
it is, but I’ve a feeling that it was so.” 

‘*Dead men don’t write letters, Susy, or send 
for their money out of the bank.” ; 

*“Some one-else might write the letters.” 

*¢ Nonsense, lass; they know John Granger’s 
handwriting and signature well enough at the 
bank, depend upon it. It would be no easy 
matter to deceive them. But I'll look in upon 
Simmons to-morrow. He and I are uncom- 
monly friendly, you know, and there’s nothing 
he wouldn't do to oblige me in a reasonable way. 
I'll ask him if there have been any more letters 
from Granger, and get him to give me the ad- 
dress.” 

Susan did not say much more about that awful 
figure in the arm-chair. It was no use trying to 
convince her husband that the thing which she 
had seen was any thing more than a creation of 
her own brain. She was very quiet all the rest 
of the evening, though she tried her uttermost to 
appear as if nothing had happened. 

Robert Ashley saw Mr. Simmons, the cashier, 
next day, and came back to his wife elated by 
the result of his inquiries. John Granger had 
written for another five hundred pounds by the 
very last post from America, and reported him- 
self well and thriving. He was still in New York, 
and Mr. Simmons had given Robert Ashley his 
address in that city. 

Susan wrote to her old friend that very after- 
noon, telling him what she had seen, and beg- 
ging him to write and set her mind at ease. 
After all it was very consoling to hear what she 
had heard from her husband, and she tried to 
convince herself that the thing she had seen was 
only a trick of her imagination. 

Another month went by, and again in the twi- 
light the same figure appeared to her. It was 
standing this time with one arm leaning on the 
high mantel-piece—standing facing her as she 
came back to the room, after having quitted it 
for a few minutes for some slight household duty. 

There was a better fire and more light in the 
room than there had been before. The logs were 
burning with a steady blaze that lit up the well- 
known figure and unforgotten face. John Gran- 
ger was looking at her with an expression that 
seemed half reproachful, half beseeching. He 
was very pale, much paler than she had ever 
seen him in life; and as he looked, she standing 

just within the threshold of the door, she saw 
him lift his hand slowly and point to his fore- 
head. ‘The firelight showed her a dark stain 
of blood upon the left temple like the mark of a 
contused wound. 

She covered her face with her hands, shudder- 
ing and uttering a little cry of terror, and then 
dropped half fainting upon a chair. When she 
uncovered her face the room was empty, the fire- 
light shining cheerily upon the walls—no trace 
of that ghostly visitant. And when her husband 
came in she told him of what she had seen, and 
of that mark upon the temple, which she had 
seen for the first time that night. He heard her 
very gravely. This repetition of the business 
made it serious. If it were, as Robert Ashley 
fully believed it was, a delusion of his wife’s, it 
was a dangerous delusion, and he knew not how 
to charm it away from her mind. She had con- 
jured up a new fancy now, this notion of a blood- 
stained temple—a ghastly evidence of some foul 
play that had been done to John Granger. 

And the man was alive and well in America 
all the time; but how convince a woman of that 
fact when she preferred to trust her own sick 
fancies ? 

This time Susan Ashley brooded over the 
thoughts of the thing she had seen, firmly be- 
lieving that she had looked upon the shadow of 
the dead, and that there was some purpose to be 
fulfilled by that awful vision. In the day, how- 
ever busy she might be with her daily work, the 
thought of this was almost always in her mind ; 
in the dead silence of the night, when her hus- 
band was sleeping by her side, she would often 
lie awake for hours thinking of John Granger. 

No answer had come to her letter, though there 
had been more than time for her to receive one. 

‘* Robert,” she said to her husband one day, 
**T do not believe that John Granger ever went 
to America.” 

“*Oh, Susy, Susy, I wish you could get John 
Granger out of your head. Who is it that writes 
for his money, if it isn’t him?” 

‘* Any body might know of the money—people 
know every thing about their neighbors’ affairs 
in Hillborongh—and any body that knew John 
Granger's hand might be able to forge a letter. 
; I don’t believe he ever went to America, Robert. 
| I believe some accident—some fatal accident— 
happened to him on the night he was to leave 
Hillborough.” 
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‘¢ Why, Susy, what should happen to him, and 
we not hear.of it?” 

‘¢ He might have been waylaid and murdered. 
He had a good deal of money about him, I know, 
that night. He was to sail from London by the 

Washi and his luggage was all sent to an 
inn ks. I wish you’d write to the 
people, and ask if he arrived there at the 
time he was expected ; and I wish you'd find ont 
at the station whether anyone saw him go away 
by the train that night.” 

“<Tt’s easy enough to do as much as that to 
please you, Susy. But I wish you wouldn't 
dwell upon these fancies about Granger. It’s all 
nonsense, as you'll find out sooner or later.” 

He wrote’ the letter which his wife wanted 
written, asking the landlord of the Victoria Ho- 
tel, London Docks, whether a certain Mr. John 
Granger, whose traveling chests had been for- 
warded from Hillborough, had arrived at his 
house on the 24th of July last, and when and 
how he had quitted it. He also took the trouble 
to go to the Hillborough station, in order to ques- 
tion the station-master and his subordinates about 
John Granger’s departure. 

Neither the station- master nor the porters 
were able to give Robert Ashley any satisfactory 
information on this point. One or two of the 
men were not quite clear that they knew John 
Granger by sight; another knew him very well 
indeed, but could not swear to having seen him 
that night. ‘The station-master was quite clear 
that he had not seen him. 

‘“*T am generally pretty busy with the mail- 
bags at that time,” he said, ‘‘and a passenger 
might very well escape my notice. But it would 
only have been civil in Granger to bid me good- 
by; I’ve known him ever since he was a lad.” 

This was not a satisfactory account to carry 
back to Susan ; nor was the letter that came from 
London in a day or two much more satisfactory. 
The landlord of the Victoria Hotel begged to 
inform Mr. Ashley that the owner of the trunks 
from Hillborough had not arrived at his house 
until the middle of August.. He was not quite 
sure about the date; but he knew the luggage 
had been lying in his place for something over 
three weeks, and he was thinking of advertising 
it, when the owner appeared. 

Three weeks! and John Granger had left Susan 
Lorton that July night, intending to go straight 
to London. Where could he have been? What 
could he have been doing in the interval ? 

Robert Ashley tried to make light of the mat- 
ter. Granger might have changed his mind at 
the last moment—at the railway ‘station, per- 
haps—and might have gone off to visit friends 
in some other part of the country. But Susan 
told her husband that John Granger had no 
friends except at Hillborough, and that he was 
not given to changing his mind upon any occa- 
sion. She had now a settled conviction that 







some untimely fate had befallen her old friend, . 


and that the letters from America were forgeries. 

Ashley told his friend Simmons the story of 
the ghost rather reluctantly; but it was neces- 
sary to tell it in explaining how the letter to the 
London hotel-keeper came to be written. Of 
course Mr. Simmons was quite ready to agree 
with him that the ghostly part of the business 
was no more than a delusion of Susan’s; but he 
was a good deal puzzled, not to say disturbed, 
by the hotel-keeper’s letter. He had talked over 
John Granger’s plans with him on that last day, 
and he remembered that John had been perfect- 
ly decided in his intention of going straight to 
London. The three weeks’ interval between his 
departure from Hillborough and his arrival in 
that city was a mystery not easily to be explained. 

Mr. Simmons referred to the letters from New 
York, and compared the signatures of them with 
previous signatures of John Granger’s. If they 
were forgeries, they were very clever forgeries ; 
but it was a plain commercial hand, by no means 
difficult to imitate. There was one thing no- 
ticeable in the signatures to the American letters 
—they were all exactly alike, line for line and 
curve for curve. ‘This rather discomposed Mr. 
Simmons; for it is a notorious fact that a man 
rarely signs his name twice in exactly the same 
manner. There is almost always some infini- 
tesimal difference. 

“I’m going up to London in a month,” said 
the cashier ; ‘‘ I’ll call at the Victoria Hotel when 
I'm there, and make a few inquiries about John 
Granger. Wecan make some excuse for keep- 
ing back the money in the mean time, if there 
should be any more written for.” 

Before the month was out John Granger’s 
ghost appeared for the third time to Susan Ash- 
ley. She had been to Hillborough alone to make 
some little purchases in the way of linen drapery, 
and came home through Hawley Wood in the 
tender May twilight. She was thinking of her 
old friend as she walked along the shadowy wind- 
ing foot-path. It was just such a still, peaceful 
evening as that upon which he had stood on the 
edge of the wood, looking back at her and wav- 
ing his hand, upon that last, well-remembered 
night. 

He was so much in her thoughts, and the con- 
viction that he had come from among the dead 
to visit her was so rooted in her mind, that she 
was scarcely surprised when she looked up pres- 
ently and saw a tall familiar figure moving slow- 
ly among the trees a little way before her. There 
seemed to be an awful stillness in the wood all at 
once, but there was nothing awful in that well- 
known figure. 

She tried to overtake it; but it kept always in 
advance of her, and at a sudden turn in the path 
she lost it altogether. The trees grew thicker, 
and there was a solemn darkness at the spot 
where the path took this sharp turn, and on 
one side of the narrow foot-path there was a 
steep declivity and a great hollow, made by a 

used gravel-pit. 

She went home quie‘ly enough, with a subdued 
sadness upon her, and told her husband what had 
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body of John Granger. 

They searched, and found him lying at the 
bottom of the gravel-pit, half buried in loose 
sand and gravel, and quite hidden by a mass 
of furze and bramble that grew over the spot. 
There was an inquest, of course. The tailor who 
had made the clothes found upon the body iden- 
tified them, and swore to them as those he had 
made for John Granger. The pockets were all 
empty. ‘There could be little doubt that John 
Granger had been waylaid and murdered for the 
sake of the money he carried upon him that night. 
His skull had been shattered by a blow from a 
jagged stick on the left temple. The stick was 
found lying at the bottom of the pit a little way 
from the body, with human hair and stains of 
blood upon it. 

John Granger had never left Hillborough; 
and the person who had contrived to procure 
so much of his money, by forged letters from 
America, was, in all probability, his murderer. 
There was a large reward offered for the discov- 
ery of the guilty party; the police were hard at 
work; and the inquest was adjourned several 
times, in the hope that new facts might be elic- 
ited. 

Susan Ashley and her father were examined 
closely as to the events of that fatal evening of 
July the 24th. Susan told every thing: her 
cousin Stephen Price dropping in while they 
were at tea, the questions and answers about 
the money John Granger carried upon him—all 
to the most minute particular. 

‘*'Then Stephen Price knew of the money John 
Granger had about him ?” suggested the coroner. 

“* He did, Sir.” 

‘*Did he leave your father’s house after Gran- 
ger, or before him ?” 

‘** Before him, Sir: I should think nearly an 
hour before him.” 

The inquest was again adjourned ; and within 
a week of this examination Matthew Lorton re- 
ceived an application from the police, asking for 
a. photograph of his nephew Stephen Price if he 
happened to possess such a thing. 

He did possess one, and sent it to London by 
return of post. 

‘The landlord of the Victoria Hotel identified 
the original of this portrait as the person who 
had represented himself to be John Granger, and 
had carried away John Granger’s luggage. 

After this the work was easy. Little links in 
the chain were picked up one by one. A labor- 
ing man turned up who had seen Stephen Price 
sitting on a stile hard by Hawley Wood, hacking 
at a thick jagged-looking stake with his clasp- 
knife on the night of the 24th of July. The wo- 
man at whose house Price lodged gave evidence 
that he broke an appointment to play billiards 
with a friend of his on that night; the friend had 
called at his lodgings for him twice, and had been 
angry about the breaking of the appointment ; 
and that Stephen Price came in about half past 
ten o'clock, looking very white and strange, and 
saying that he had eaten something for his din- 
ner which had made him ill. The lad who was 
his fellow-clerk was ready to swear to his having 
been disturbed and strange in his manner during 
the two or three weeks before he left Hillborough ; 
but the boy had thought very little of this, he 
said, knowing how deeply Stephen was in debt. 

The final examination resulted in a verdict of 
willful murder; and a police officer started for 
New York by the next steamer, carrying a war- 
rant for the apprehension of Stephen Price. 

He was not found very easily, but was ultimate- 
ly apprehended, with some of John Granger's 
property still in his possession. He was brought 
home, tried, found guilty, and hung, much to 
the satisfaction of Hillborough. Shortly after- 
ward Mr. Vollair produced a will, which John 
Granger had executed a few days before his in- 
tended departure, bequeathing all he 
to Susan Lorton—the interest for. her sole use 
and benefit, the principal to revert to her eldest 
son after her death, the son to take the name of 
John. The bank had to make good the money 
drawn from them by Stephen Price. The boy 
came in due course, and was christened after the 
dead man, above whose remains a fair white mon- 
ument has been erected in the rustic church-yard 
near Hawley Wood, at the expense of Robert ard 
Susan Ashley; a handsomer tomb than is usual- 
ly given to a man of John Granger’s class, but it 
was the only thing Susan could do to show how 
much she had valued him who had loved her so 
dearly. 

She often sits beside that quiet resting-place 
in the spring twilight, with her children busy 
making daisy-chains at her knee; but she has 
never seen John Granger's ghost since that even- 
ing in the wood, and she knows that she will nev- 
er see it again. 











SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


_— object of the New York Working-Wo- 
men’s Protective Union is threefold. It 
supplies employment to those in need; it fur- 
nishes information regarding openings in trade; 
and it offers gratuitous legal protection to such 
women as have been defrauded of just wages. 
Since 1865 thirteen hundred cases of fraud against 
working-women have been prosecuted to final 
judgment. The money thus secured amounts to 
$5000 ; and although many of these claims were 
for sums less than a dollar, and the average 
scarcely four dollars, these small amounts were 
of great moment to the defrauded workers. A 
larger sum has also been rescued from unwillin 
employers by private mediation. During 1868 
and 1869 5548 rego were furnished with em- 
ployment, and 20,794 were supplied with such 
nformation or counsel as was 


esired or could 
be extended to them. - 





All that glitters is not diamonds. From the 
South African diamond fields come complaints 
of wretched food, and little of it, of hard work, 





nate diggers are heard of, while the many unsuc- 
cessful ones are not mentioned at all. 





A recent lecturer upon that ever fruitful 
pes unsettled topic, the moon, declared that 
a gradual contraction of the earth’s orbit is go- 
ing on, produced by the friction of the tidal 
wave raised by the moon, and that by this means 
there is a perpetual retarding of the earth’s mo- 
tion. The final result of this action will be that 
the earth’s axial rotation will become monthly 
instead of once in twenty-four hours, and, of 
course, animal and vegetable life would cease. 
The present generation need not be apprehen- 
sive, however, as this destructive change will 
not occur under twenty-six millions of years ! 





The liberality of a wealthy citizen of Wilming- 
ton, North Carolina, was tested the other day. 
A poor boy having restored to him a lost pocket- 
book containing $435, the owner encouraged him 
tobe — by bestowing upon him the sum of 
ten cents. 





Lord & Taylor’s elegant new store, corner 
of Broadway and Twentieth Street, was thrown 
open to the public on the 28th of November, 
and thousands of visitors improved the oppor- 
tunity to feast their eyes upon the display of 
beautiful and costly dress goods. A couple of 
evenings before the public opening a private ex- 
hibition was made to a limited number who as- 
sembled at the new store in response to special 
invitations. The whole establishment was brill- 
iantly lighted, and a most excellent oppertunity 
given to see the peculiarities of the edifice, as 
well as to examine the elegant goods. At the 
collation which was afterward served some very 
pleasant allusions were made in the speeches 
to the elder Mr. Lord, who has returned from 
England to witness the success of his sons in 
the opening of this magnificent trade palace. 
The building is of iron, five stories high. The 
architecture is unique, yet effective and har- 
monious, with abundant ornamentation. There 
is but one entrance on Broadway, but that is 
most ingeniously contrived, so that the opening 
from the vestibule to the first-floor is straight, 
notwithstanding the angle which Broadway 
makes across the intersecting streets. The en- 
trance archway is twenty-five feet long, eighteen 
high, and twelve wide, with a handsome tiled 
marble floor. The building is heated by steam, 
and elevators transfer customers from one story 
to another. As to the rich costumes, the ele- 
gant laces, silks, satins, and woolen cloths—the 
shawls, carpets, furs, gloves, and a full variety 
of other dry-goods—we can only say they will 
bear the closest inspection. 





The unusual brilliancy of the aurora borealis 
in different parts of the world this year has in 
some cases given rise to extraordinary excite- 
ment. In many places it has been thought to 
bea fire. In Caltanisetta, Sicily, the inhabitants, 
on perceiving the unwonted aspect of the sky 
believed that the end of the world had come, and 
rushed out of their houses in wild dismay, shriek- 
ing, confessing their sins, and imploring mercy. 





Provisions have fallen in price in Rome, instead 
of becoming dearer, as was expected. Hence- 
forth it will be a cheaper place of residence than 
ever. An attempt was made after Victor Eman- 
uel’s success to raise the price of apartments, 
but it utterly failed. 


The Boston Lyceum Bureau announces acourse 
of lectures to be given “‘only to season-ticket 
holders’’—these ticket-holders being the six hun- 
dred convicts of the Charlestown State Prison. 
Mr. Gideon Haynes, the warden, who is deeply 
interested in prison reform, and is very wise and 
humane in his ideas, has from time to time given 
occasional lectures to the convicts, on his travels 
to Europe, and on other subjects. Consequently 
he gladly accepted the offer of a regular course 
from the list of the Bureau. The series is to be 
given regularly every week. The convicts listen- 
ed with eager interest to the first lecture, given 
by Mr. J. Adam Smith, a naval officer, who fought 
on the Kearsarge, and has gained some celebrity 
for his lectures on her cruise, among New En- 

land lyceums. Mr. Wendell Phillips, Miss 
ickinson, Mrs. Livermore, and other lecturers, 
are among the names announced for this course. 





A “ Dictionary of Russian Authoresses,” pub- 
lished by Prince Nicholas Galitzin in 1865, con- 
tained four hundred names. The author is now 

reparing an enlarged edition of the work, and 
as already no less than eight hundred names 
ready to go into it. 


One writing from Paris says: ‘I can most 
solemnly assert that I never wish to taste a bet- 
ter dinner than a joint of donkey or a ragout of 
cat.” We may prefer to be excused from veri- 
fying this assertion, although the flesh of the 
obstinate donkey is declared to be delicious. As 
to cat, we have not seen any definite description 
of its flavor. 





Unlike many of the stories of the day, ‘In 
Duty Bound’’—one of the latest of Harper’s Se- 
lect Novels—bears, from beginning to end, a 
thoroughly good moral tone, and the interest 
of the reader is steadily sustained to the ‘‘ con- 
clusion.” No scene in poor Margaret’s weary 
life is more touching than that when, in her de- 
lirious illness, she sits up in bed, fancying she 
holds work in her feeble fingers, and muttering, 
“T must stitch, stitch, stitch ;” peculiarly touch- 
ing is it, because similar cases are occurring al- 
most every day in real life. However much 
Ruth’s long folly vexes the reader, she is for- 
pe when at length she resolves that ‘‘ with 

he whole power of her woman’s love and skill 
and tact she would set herself to aid and abet 
her husband in all his undertakings; that she 
would go with, not against him; that there 
should be the bond of union, which is also the 
bond of strength.’? There is a lesson to be 
learned from the character of one of whom it is 
said: ‘‘ This is what he had feared all along— 
Maude’s principles. They had stood up like a 
rampart, nst which he had never ceased to 
be in collision. Light and darkness, sin and 
holiness, could make no compact. He knew it 
in his heart.” We have not space to more than 
allude to the tender patience of Horace, the un- 
fortunate indecision of Sir Frederick, or the 
falseness of Sidney. One brief quotation con- 
tains amoral. “There are some who drive out 
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the weak and halting from the flock, others who 
gather them tenderly back. Of this latter class 
was Adela.” ‘In Duty Bound’ will please 
those who desire a novel at once entertaining 
and wholesome, : 





At Moulins, France, there are held as 
ers seventeen German ship captains and their 
crews. At the time of their seizure they were 
all engaged in their own peaceful occupations, 
and most of them were ignorant of the declara- 
tion of war. Some of them have written letters 
home complaining that they are treated like 
common criminals, and that when they passed 
through the town to prison the populace came 
out and pelted them with stones. Prussia might 
easily fit out privateers to annoy the French, or 
men-of-war to capture French merchant ships, 
prs seems to have thus far abstained on prin- 
ciple. 


rison- 





In the recent work of Dio Lewis he gives an 
account of one week in which the sum total ex- 
pended for his food was 544 cents. Two days 
out of the seven he indulged in a beef stew, the 
meat for which each time cost exactly two cents, 
and he says ‘‘there was really enough for two 
of us!” As for the other days, the carte for a 
couple of them will give an idea of all: 


“* Sunday breakfast, hulled Southern corn, with a lit- 
tle milk. My breakfast cost three cents. I took ex- 
actly the same thing for dinner. Food for the day, six 
cents. I never take any supper. 

“ Tuesday breakfast, two cents’ worth of beans, with 
half a cent’s worth of vin . For dinner, one quart 
of rich bean porridge worth one cent, with four slices 
of coarse bread, worth two cents. Food for Tuesday, 
five and a half cents.” 


_In conclusion, Dr. Lewis remarks: 

“Of course I don’t pretend that every body can live 
in this luxurious way. It isn’t every body that can af- 
ford it. I could have lived just as well, so far as health 
and strength are concerned, on half the money. Be- 
sides, on three days I ate too much altogether, and suf- 
fered from thirst and dullness, But then I may plead 
that my habits are very active. Not only have I writ- 
ten forty odd pages of this book during the week, but 
I have done a large amount of hard muscular labor.” 





At Leominster, not long ago, a strange scene 
occurred at a wedding, which really proved no 
wedding at all. When the clergyman inquired 
whether any cause existed why the marriage cer- 
emony should not be completed, the bridegroom 
remarked that six months before he asked the 
lady to release him from his engagement. She 
declined, and afterward stated that her father 
would not consent to its being broken off. He 
went on to say that coercion had been used to 
bring her to the ceremony, and so he should 
marry her because he was bound by law to doso. 
The service was then continued, but when the 
bride was asked whether she would take this 
man to be her husband, she replied, emphatical- 
ly, ‘‘No, I will not!’ which caused intense ex- 
citement in the chapel. This, ofcourse, brought 
the service to an abrupt termination. The bride 
immediately left the chapel, and the bridegroom 
(who seemed perfectly satisfied with the result) 
drove away, followed by an immense number of 
persons, who cheered him most heartily. 








USEFUL RECIPES. 


Poumpxris Pupprve.—Select fine ripe fruit, cut in two, 
take out all the seeds, then place it, the cut side down, 
in a dripping-pan free of grease, and put it into an 
oven of moderate heat, letting it remain until the fruit 
seems soft through; scrape out and mash thoroughly. 
To ¥ a good-sized pumpkin put, while hot, a piece of 
butter the size of a large walnut, and when cold add to 
this enough rich milk to make it not quite thin; sugar, 
nutmeg, and cinnamon to taste; about ¥ a wine-glase 
of strong brandy, yolks of 5 eggs beaten in, then the 
beaten whites. Have the crust ready in the pie-plates, 
pour the mixture in, and bake about forty minutes in 
a rather quick oven. 

Doveu-nuts.—Four pounds of sifted flour, % of a 
pound of butter, 13¢ pounds of sugar, 1 quart of new 
milk, 1 tea-cupful of yeast, and spice to taste. 

Doveu-nuts, Superior.—Boil, with their skins off, 
6 potatoes; mash them well, and thin them, with the 
water they were boiled in; run them through a colan- 
der; when cool add 1 tea-cupful of home-made yeast, 
and let them rise. It takes a very small quantity of 
water to thin the potatoes, for the sponge will be 
watery if too thin. When it is light add 13¢ pints of 
new milk, % of a pound of butter, and sufficient flour 
to make a stiff batter; let them rise again. When 
risen put in 144 pounds of white sugar free of lumps, 
break 8 eggs in, 1 grated nutmeg, 1 tea-spoonful of cin- 
namon, and enough dough to make it as stiff as bread. 
When light roll thin and fry in hot lard. In rising, 
dough-nuts should never be hurried; the first sponge 
should be set in the morning, and some time during the 
next morning they will be ready to fry.. 

Anotuer Reorrz.—By this recipe the quicker you 
can let them rise the better. Take % of a pound of 
butter, the same quantity of lard, 1 quart of new milk, 
4 eggs, 1 nutmeg, 3¢ a tea-spoonful of ci 
Warm the milk, and in it dissolve the lard; when 
nearly cold add half the sugar, a tea-cupful of baker’s 
yeast, and flour sufficient to make a rather stiff sponge. 
When light add the butter, which should be warmed, 
the rest of the sugar, and the eggs; and into flour 
enough to make a soft dough mix the nutmeg and cin- 
namon. Keep it pretty warm, and when light roll out 
thin and fry a light brown. 

Sweet Potato Puppine.—Allow 1 large potato to 
every pudding. Boil until done, remove the skin, mash 
thoroughly, add a piece of butter the size of a walnut, 
and enough milk to make it run through the colander 
without much difficulty. When cold add yolks of 3 
eggs well beaten; sugar to taste; alittle cinnamon and 
nutmeg, brandy to suit, and the beaten whites of the 
eggs. Line a pie-dish with paste, pour in the mixture, 
and bake about half an hour. 

Rion Appte Puppixe.—Half a pound each of the 
following ingredients: bread crumbs, suet, applea 
currants, and brown sugar; 3 a spoonful of grated 
nutmeg, a dozen sweet almonds chopped find, a wine 
glass of brandy, and a little cinnamon. The apples 
should be pared, cored, and chopped; the suet shred- 








ded and chopped. Mix the in; well together, 
adding the whites of eggs just brandy goes 
in, which should be the last ingredient, Boil for three 


hours in either a pudding-bag or else a mould well but- 
tered. 

Suear Caxes.—Three-quarters of a pound of grant- 
lated sugar, a pound of flour, 6 eggs (yolks and whites 
beaten separately), a very little mace finely powdered, 
and 2 table-spoonfuls of rose-water. When dropped 
on the tins they must be sprinkled with rose-water, 
and sugar sifted over them. 
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Coiffures for Girls under 10 Years old, Figs. 1-6. 

Fig. 1.—-For this coiffure the hair must be of equal length. Part it in the 
middie, and comb it smoothly back from the face. About an inch and a half 
from the end tie all the hair tightly together with a string, which must be long 
enough to. meet at the top of the head. Lay the hair over on the under side:so 
as to conceal the ends, and tie.the string at the top of the head. If the hair‘is 
very long, roll it over and over a few times after tying it together. Smooth the 
outside of the hair and cover it-with a fine net. A black velvet ribbon and bow 
cover the string. f : 

Figs, 2 and'3,—For this coiffure divide the front hair from the back, letting 
the parting reach from ear to ear. Comb 
the back as far as the parting, and 
-arrange it in a three-strand braid.; Finish 
the end of this*with a bow of colored rib- 
bon, -Comib the crimped back hair smooth- 
ly downward, : 

Figs. 4 and 5.—For this coiffure part 
the front hair in the middle, and the front 
and back hair above the ear. The back 
hair must be slightly crimped and combed 
down; each half of the front hair is 
combed up to the middle of the head and 
slightly twisted there ; the two strands are 
then crossed and tied together firmly with 
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two beads of the next scallop consisting of four beads, take up one bugle, one 
bead, and one bugle, fasten the thread to the middle of the next scallop, pass 
the needle through the bugle last taken up, take up one bead and. one steel 
bugle, fasten to the middle of the next scallop, pass the threa ugh the 
bugle last taken up, take up one bead and one steel bugle, ai e thus 
until the round is completed. Sew a flat round steel bead button 
on the small ring in the middle of the rosette. 


Crochet Border worked in Point d’Esprit. 

Tus border serves for trimming curtains, covers, etc. The manner of 
working is new and simple. With coarse crochet cotton or fine knitting cot- 
ton work ‘an open-work double cro- 
chet foundation of the requisite length 
and of the width shown by the illus- 
tration. _ The double crochet stitches 
must come exactly on :each other, 
and. are, always, separated by two 
chain. _ Work this foundation, in the 
design shown by the illustration, with 
coarse thread in point d’esprit. ‘The 
design may also be worked as foun- 
dation. 










Fig. 2.—Co1IrrurRE ror GIRL UNDER 10 
YEARS OLD.—FRont.—[See Fig. 3.] 






Fig. 4.—Co1rrcuré. FoR GIRL UNDER 


10 Yuans oup,—{See Fig. 5.3 Fig. 6.—Co1rrure ror Giri 


UNDER 10 YEARS OLD. 


a silk ribbon, which is covered 
with a velvet bow; the ends of 
the strands are combed down. 
Fig. 6.—Part the front hair in 
the middle, comb it upward, and 
arrange each side in a three-strand 
braid.! ‘The two braids are tied 
togetlier above the back liair, and 
finished with a bow of ribbon. 


Wire and Bead Napkin 
Ring, Figs. 1 and 2. 
For ‘this napkin ring take a 
piece of white bonnet wire about 
thirty-one inches ‘and a half long, 
close it in a ring, and 
wind it closely with crys- 


Steel Bead Trimmings for 
Purses, Figs. 1-9. 
See illustrations on page 825. 

THESE trimmings are made of 
plain and cut steel beads of various 
sizes, and silk twists. 

Fig. 1.—Steret Brapv Eperne. 
This edging, which is designed to 
trim the ends of purses, is made 
of small ‘cut steel beads and steel ’ 
bugles and one large round steel bead. Begin at the upper edge by working 
three rounds of alternate bead scallops, as shown by the illustration, and then 
the scallop in the middle, which are made of the small beads, and held to- 
gether with the large round 
bead. : Inconnection with the 
part thus made work the re- 


Ti 





Fig. 3.—ComrFurRr FoR GIRL UNDER 
10 Years oLtp.—Back.—[See Fig. 2.]} 


Fig..1.—Corrrore ror Grrl UNDER 
10 YEARS OLD. 






Fig. 5.—Co1rrcre ror GIRL UNDER 
10 Years o_p,—[See Fig. 4.] 








tal beads strung on. fing brass wire; then ar- 


windings form eight scallops on each outer edge 
of the ring (see Fig. 1); fasten them with a 
few stitehes of white thread where they meet. 
In each winding work a rosette of steel beads 
and bugles, To make the rosette. fasten the 
working thread to one of the windings, take up 
four ‘steel beads, work a button-hole stitch on 
the bead wire after a suitable. interval (see il- 
lustration ; this stitch must be concealed . be- 
tween the windings of:the beads), take up four 
more stéel beads, and continue in this manner 
till the circle is complete. At the end of the 
round pass thé working thread through the first 


; | range it in windings, as shown by Fig. 2, which , 
. gives a. full-siged ‘sectioh of the ring. *1hése 


mainder of the edging}as shown by the illustration. 

Figs,.2-7.—Strret*Beap TassEts. Fig. 2 con- 
sists-of separate strands of small steel beads, which 
are twisted as- showy by the illustration. Each 


| -strand-ends in a large round cut bead and two loops 





of small strung beads.: A large and small cut bead 
form-the head of the tassel. Fig. 3 consists. of five 


flat strands of beads, which are held together at the 


top by a conical cut bead. Work each strand as 
follows: First take up 55 small steel beads on the 


working thread, pass over the last 16 b. (beads), 


pass the needle through the following b., take up 
7-b., pass the needle through the following eight of 


-the'55.b. first taken up, take up 7 b., pass the nee- 


dle through the following 8 b., take up 7 b., pass 


the needle successively through the 8th, 9th, and 





Fig. 2.—MANNER OF MAKING NAPKIN 
Rine.—Fu Size. 
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CrocHEeT BORDER WORKED IN Pornt pv’Esprit, 
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10th following b., take up 
6 b., pass over the following 
six of the 55 b., and pass 
the thread through the last 
6b. ‘Take up one small b., 
pass the thread through the 
last 6 b. of the 55 b. and 
through the 6 b. taken up 
before these; take up 6 b., 
fasten to the 4th (middle) 
b. of the following scallop, 
take up 14 b., fasten to the 
4th b. of the scallop last 
worked, now three times 
alternately take up 7 b., 
fasten ‘to the 4th b. of 
the following ‘scallop, 
and take up 14 b. and 
fasten to the 4th b. of 
the scallop last worked, 
then three times altern- 
ately take up 7 b. and 
fasten to the 4th b. of 
the following scallop. 
In connection with 
two large under scal- 
lops of the strand 
thus completed work 
the under pointed part with five bugles and small b., taken 
up so as to form a net-like part. ‘T he tassels, Figs. 4- 7, are 


stitch, ainda ‘cea 
and mosaic satin stitch, 
scale stitch, chain siitch, 
and knotted stitch. ‘The 
manner of executing satin 
stitch embroidery is shown 
in Harper’s Bazar, Vol. II., 
No. 27. 


Corners for Album 
Covers, Port-Folios, 
etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 
THESE designs are 
embroidered on silk, 
velvet, or leather with 
silk twist of various 
colors, partly in satin 
stitch and partly in 
point Russe. Shaded 
silk of various colors 
may be used instead. 






































Fig. 7.—STrEe1n 
Beap Tasser 
FOR Purser. 


Fig. 2.—Sreev 
Beap Tasset 
FoR Purse. 


Fig. 1.—Srrer Beap Epaine ror Porse. 





LADIES’ TRESSES. Fig. 6.—Srer. 


HA is imported 9 rg 

into this country ha lly 

from Germany, Italy, 

and France. A very little sometimes comes from Sweden and 
Spain. The hair from Germany is not less than tw enty-four to 


Fig, 3.—Stret Beap 
TAssEL FoR Purse. 





Fig. 8.—STEEe. Fig. 9.—StTee. 


worked with steel beads in the designs shown by the illus- Fig. 4.—Steen SLipe wounpD Stipe wounp Fig. 5.—Sreer_ thirty inches in the shortest pieces, and a yard long is by no 
trations. , Breap TassEeL WITH SILK WITH SILK Beap TassEL Means an extraordinary crop. ‘The Italian hair grows longer 

Figs. 8 and 9.—T'wo Sree, Rincs COVERED WITH SILK ror PuRSE. For Porse. FOR Purse. For Purse. thanthe German. At the present moment the chief demand is 
Twist. Both rings are covered with button-hole stitches of aie - for German hair. From Germany comes every shade from 
coloréd ‘silk, working with two threads as follows: Altern- Sree, Beap TRimMixes For Purses. flaxen to a dark brown; but the brown is quite different from 
ately work a stitch with one of the threads on one edge of . the Italian brown. It is not so dark, and has a reddish or 
the ring, and with the other a stitch on the opposite edge, so as to form golden cast in the parts where the light specially rests. ‘The chief present 
























a button-hole stitch edge on each side of the ring (see illustration, 
Fig. 9). Fig. 8 is afterward wound with silk on the outside. 
following the direction of the circumference, and then 
covered with a cross seam. 


Embroidery Design for Port- 
Folios, Album Covers, etc. 
Turis design is worked’ on 
. heavy silk, velvet, or leath- 

er, with silk twist of vari- 

ous colors, or silk twist 
in different shades 
of one color. It 
is worked in 
straight and 


trade is in all shades of golden, light, and red hair, for the cus- 
tom of extracting the natural color of the hair prevails to 
a very great extent. Italian hair is of a very dark 
brown, approaching black, very long, soft, and 

of delicate texture. It is obtained, like the 
German, by annual sales made by the 
peasantry. In all parts of France 
also the sale of the hair is cus- 
tomary; but there is little 
demand here for the 
French hair—it is 
short and coarse, 
and useful chiefly 
for frisette-mak- 
ing. There is 
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England. What is sold comes principally from 
the convents, and is not long enough to be valu- 
able. Gray and white hair is the most costly 
of all kinds. It is difficult to obtain it of any 
length. as @ woman remains in the 


As long 
nw on hwnd hair continues to. grow long. 
ness age render it brittle; it breaks off, 
and never attains to great length. In age, when 
the hair is white, it is usually also very short. 





MILLY DABRELL. 
A Story. 


By tae Avutuor or “ Lapy Avpuey’s Srorer,” Ero. 


CHAPTER IV. 
MRS. THATCHER. 


LC. had been Milly’s habit to devote one day a 
week to visiting among the poor, before she 
went to Albury Lodge; and she now resumed 
this practice, I accompanying her upon her visits. 
I had been used to going about among the cot- 
tagers at home, and I liked the work. It was 
very pleasant to see Milly Darrell with these 
people—the perfect confidence between them 
and her, the delight they seemed to take in her 
bright cheering presence. I was struck by their 
simple and natural manner, and the absence of 
any thing like sycophancy to be observed in them. 
One day, when we had been to several cottages 
about the village, Milly asked me if I could 
manage rather a long walk; and on my telling 
her that I could, we started upon a lonely road 
that wound across the moor in a direction I had 
never walked in until that day. We went on for 
about two miles without passing a human habita- 
tion, and then came to one of the most desolate- 
looking cottages I ever remember seeing. It was 
little better than a cabin, and consisted only of 
two rooms—a kind of kitchen or dwelling-room, 
and a dark little bedchamber opening out of it. 

**T am not going to introduce you to a very 
agreeable person, Mary,” Milly said, when we 
were within a few paces of this solitary dwelling ; 
‘*but old Rebecca is a character in her way, and 
I make a point of coming to see her now and 
then, though she is not always very gracious to 
m e ” 


It was a warm, bright summer's day, but the 
door and one window of the cottage were firmly 
closed. Milly knocked with her hand, and a 
thin, feeble old voice called to her to ‘* come in.” 

We went in: the atmosphere of the place was 
hot, and had an unpleasant doctor’s-shoppish 
kind of odor, which I found was caused by some 
herbs in a jar that. were simmering over a little 
stove in a corner. Bunches of dried herbs hung 
from the low ceiling, and on an old-fashioned 
lumbering chest of drawers that stood in the 
window there were more herbs and roots laid 
out to dry. 

‘*Mrs. Thatcher is a very clever doctor, Mary,” 
said Milly, as if by way of introduction; ‘all 
our servants come to her to be cured when they 
have colds and coughs.—And how are you this 
lovely summer weather, Mrs. Thatcher ?” 

** None too well, miss,” grumbled the old wo- 
; **I don’t like the summer time; it never 
suited me.” 

“That's strange,” said Milly, gayly; ‘‘I 
thought every body liked summer.” 

** Not those that live as I do, Miss Darrell. 
There’s no illness in summer—no colds, nor 
coughs, nor sore throats, nor such likes. I don’t 
know that I shouldn’t starve outright if it wasn’t 
for the ague; and even that is nothing now to 
what it used to be.” 

I was quite horror-struck by this ghoulish 
speech; but Milly only laughed gayly at the old 
woman’s candor. 

“*Tf the doctors were as plain-spoken as you, 
I dare say they'd say pretty much the same kind 
of thing, Mrs. Thatcher,” she said. ‘‘ How’s 
your grandson ?” 

** Oh, he’s well enough, Miss Darrell. Naught’s 
never in danger.—Peter, come here, and see the 
young ladies.” 

A poor, feeble, pale-faced, semi-idiotic-looking 
boy came slowly out of the dark little bedroom, 
and stood grinning at us. He had the white, 
sickly aspect of a creature reared without the 
influence of air and light; and I pitied him in- 
tensely as he stood there staring and grinning in 
that dreadful hopeless manner. 

**Poor Peter! He’s no better, I’m afraid,” 
said Milly, gently. 

** No, miss, nor never will be. He knows more 
than people think, and has queer, cunning ways 
of his own ; but he'll never be any better or wiser 
than he is now.” 

** Not if you were to take as much pains with 
him as you do with the patients who pay you, 
Mrs. Thatcher?” asked Milly. 

**T’ve taken pains with him,” answered the 
woman, with a scowl. ‘I took to him kindly 
enough when he was a little fellow; but he’s 
grown up to be nothing but a plague and a bur- 
den to me.” 

The boy left off grinning, and his poor weak 
chin sank lower on his narrow chest. His atti- 
tude had been a stooping one from the first; but 
he drooped visibly under the old woman’s reproof. 

‘Can he employ himself in no way ?” 

** No, miss, except in picking the herbs and 
roots for me sometimes. He can do that, and 
he knows oné from the other.” 

** He’s of some use to you, at any rate, then,” 
said Milly. 

** Little enough,” the old woman answered, 
sulkily. “*I don’t want help; I’ve plenty of 
time to gather them myself. But I've taught 
him to pick them, and it’s the only thing he ever 
could learn.” 

“Poor fellow! He's 
isn’t he, Mrs. Thatcher ?’ 

‘*Yes, he’s the only one, miss, and he'd need 
be. I don’t know howI should keep another. 


your only grandchild, 





You can’t remember my daughter Ruth? She 
was,as pretty a girl as. you'd care to see. She 
was house-maid at Cumber Prioryin Mrs. Eger- 
ton’s time, and she married the butler. They 
set up in business in a little public house in 

igh village, ee eee oa 
every thing went to rac ruin. My poor gir 
took the trouble to heart more than her husband 
did, a great deal; and I believe it. was the trou- 
ble that killed her. She died three weeks after 
that boy was born, and her husband ran’ away 
the day after her funeral, and has never been 
heard of since. Some say he drowned himself 
in the Clem ; but he was a precious deal too fond 
of himself for that. “He was up to his eyes in 
debt, and didn’t leave a sixpence behind him; 
that’s how Peter came to be thrown on my 
hands.” . 

**Come here, Peter,” said Milly, softly; and 
the boy went to her directly, and took the hand 
she offered him. 

** You've not forgotten me, have you, Peter? 
Miss Darrell, who used to talk to you sometimes 
a long time ago.” i 

The boy’s vacant face brightened into some- 
thing like intelligence. 

“TI know you, miss,” he said; ‘‘ you was al- 
ways kind to Peter. It’s not many that I know, 
but I know you.” 

She took out her purse and gave him half a 
crown. 

‘“*There, Peter, there’s 4 big piece of silver 
for your own self, to buy whatever you like.” 

His clumsy hand closed upon the coin, and I 
have no doubt he was pleased by the donation; 
but he never took his eyes from Milly Darvrell’s 
face. That bright, lovely face seemed to exer- 
cise a kind of fascination upon him. 

**Don’t you think Peter would be better if 
you were to give him a little more air and sun- 
shine, Mrs. Thatcher?” Milly asked, presently ; 
‘¢ that bedroom seems rather a dark, close x 

‘* He needn’t be there unless he likes,” Mrs. 
Thatcher answered, indifferently. ** He sits out- 
of-doors whenever he chooses.’ 

‘Then I should always sit out-of-doors on fine 
days, if I were you, Peter,” said Milly. 

After this she talked a little to Mrs. Thatcher, 
who was by no means a sympathetic person, 
while I sat by contemplating the old woman with 
a feeling that was very far from admiration. 

She was of a short, squat figure, with broad 
shoulders and very little throat, and her head 
seemed too big for her body. Her face was long 
and thin, with large features, and a frame of 
scanty gray hair, among which a sandy tinge 
still lingered here and there; her eyes were of 
an ugly reddish-brown, and had, I thought, a 
most sinister expression. I must have been very 
ill, and sorely at a loss for a doctor, before I 
could have been induced to trust my health to 
the care of Mrs. Rebecca Thatcher. 

I told Milly as much while we were walking 
homeward, and she admitted that Rebecca 
Thatcher was no:favorite even among the coun- 
try people, who believed implicitly in her skill. 

‘* I'm afraid she tells fortunes, and dabbles in 
all sorts of superstitious tricks,” Milly added, 
gravely; ‘‘but she is so artful there is no way 
of finding her out in that kind of business. The 
foolish’ country girls who consult her always keep 
her secret, and she manages to put on a fair face 
before our rector and his curate, who believe 
her to be a very respectable woman.” 


The days and weeks slipped by very pleasant- 
ly at Thornleigh, and the end of those bright 
midsummer holidays came only too soon. - It 
seemed a bitter thing to say ‘‘ good-by” to Milly 
Darrell, and to go back alone to a place which 
must needs be doubly dull and dreary to me with- 
out her. She had been my only friend at Al- 
bury Lodge; loving her as I did, I had never 
cared to form any other friendship. 

The dreaded day came at last—dreaded I know 
by both of us; and I said ‘‘ good-by” to my 
darling so very quietly that I am sure none could 
have guessed the grief I felt in this parting. 
Mrs. Darrell was very kind and gracious on this 
occasion, begging that I would come back to 
Thornleigh at Christmas, if they should happen 
to spend their Christmas there. 

Milly looked up at her wonderingly as she said 
this 


‘*Ts there any chance of our spending it else- 
where, Augusta ?” she asked. 

Mrs. Darrell had persuaded her step-daughter 
to use this familiar Christian name rather than 
the more formal mode of address. 

**T don’t know, my dear. Your papa has 
sometimes talked of a house in town, or we might 
be abroad. I can only say that if we are: at 
home here we shall be very much pleased to see 
Miss Crofton again.” 

I thanked her, kissed Milly once more, and so 
departed, to be driven to the station in state in 
the barouche, and to look sadly back at the no- 
ble old house in which I had been so happy. 

Once more I returned to the dry-as-dust rou- 
tine of Albury Lodge, and rang the changes upon 
history and geography, chronology and English 
grammar, physical science and the elements of 
botany, until my weary head ached and my heart 
grew sick. And when F came to be a govern- 
ess it would, of course, be the same thing over 
and over again on a smaller scale; and this was 
to be my future, without hope of change or res- 
pite, until I grew an old woman, worn-out with 
the drudgery of tuition! 





CHAPTER V. 
MILLY’S LETTER. 

Tue half year wore itself slowly away. There 
were no incidents to mark the time, no change 
except the slow changes of the seasons; and my 
only pleasures were letters from home or from 
Emily Darrell. 

Of the home letters I will not speak—they 


‘speech!’ he cried, with a sneer. 





could have no interest except for myself; but 
Milly’s are links in the story of a life. She wrote 
to me as freely as she had talked to me, pouring 
out all- her: thoughts and fancies with that. con- 
fiding frankness which was one of the most 
charming attributes of her mind, For some 
time the letters contained nothing that could be 
called news;:but late in September there came 
one which seemed to mé to convey intelligence 
of some importance. 


**You will be grieved to hear, my darling 
Mary,” she w: te, after a little playful discussion 
of my own affairs, ‘‘ that my step-mother and I 
are no nearer any thing like a real friendship 
than we were when you left us. What it is that 
makes the gulf between us I can not tell; but 
there is something, some hidden feeling in both 
our minds, I think, which prevents our. growing 
fond of each other. She is very kind to me, so 
far as yerfect non-interference with my doings, 
and a gracious manner when we are together, 
can go; but I am sure she does not like me. I 
have surprised her more than once looking at me 
with the strangest expression—a calculating, in- 
tensely thoughtful look, that made her face ten 
years older than it is at other times. Of course 
there are times when we are thrown together 
alone—though this does not occur often, for she 
and my father are a most devoted couple, and 
spend the greater part of every day together— 
and I have noticed at those times that she never 
speaks of her girlhood, or of any part of Ler life 
before her marriage. All that came before seems 
a blank page, or a sealed volume that she does 
not care to open.. I asked some trifling question 
about her father once, and she turned upon me 
almost angrily. aia 

***T do not care to speak about him, Milly,’ 
she said; ‘he was not a good father, and he is 
best forgotten. I never had a real friend till I 
met my husband.’ 

‘*«'There is one part of her character which I 
am bound to appreciate. I believe that she is 
really grateful and devoted to and. he.cer- 
tainly seems thoroughly happy in her: society. 
‘The marriage has had the effect which I felt sure 
it must have—it has divided us: two most com- 
pletely; but if it has made him happy, I have no 
reason to complain. What could I wish for be- 
yond his happiness ? 

** And now, Mary, for my news. Julian Stor- 
—_ has been here, and has asked me to be his 
wife. 


**He came over last Saturday afternoon, in- 


tending to stop with us till Monday morning. 
It was a bright warm day here, and in the after- 
noon he persuaded me to walk to Cumber Church 
with him; you remember the way we drove 
through the wood the day we went to the Pri- 
ory, I dare say; but there is a nearer way than 
that for foot-passengers, and I think a prettier 
one—a kind of cross-cut through the same wood. 
I consented willingly enough, having nothing bet- 
ter to do with myself, and we had a very pleas- 
ant walk to church, talking of all kinds of things. 
As we returned Julian grew very serious, and 
when we were about half-way upon our journey 
he asked me if I could guess what had brought 
him over to Thornleigh. Of course I told him 
that I concluded he had come, as he usually did, 
for rest and change after the cares of business, 
and to talk about business affairs with papa. 

‘* He told me he had come for something more 
than that. He came to tell me that he had loved 
me all his life; that there was nothing my father 
would like better than our union if it could make 
my happiness, as he hoped and believed it might. 

‘*T think you know, Mary, that no idea of this 
kind had ever entered my mind. I told Julian 
this, and told him that, however I might esteem 
him as my cousin, he could never be nearer or 
dearer to me than that. The change in his face 
when he heard this almost frightened me. He 
grew deadly pale, but I am certain it was anger 
rather than disappointment that was uppermost 
in his mind. I never knew until then what a 
hard, cruel face it could be. 

‘¢ “Ts this irrevocable, Emily ?’ he asked, in a 
cold, firm voice ; ‘is there no hope that you will 
change your mind by-and-by ?’ 

‘¢*No, Julian; I am never likely to do that.’ 

‘**There is some one else, then, I suppose ?” 
he said. 

‘** No, indeed, there is no one else.’ 

*** Highly complimentary to me!’ he cried, 
with a harsh laugh. 

‘*T was very sorry for him in spite of that an- 
gry look on his face. 

‘* «Pray don’t imagine that I do not appreciate 
your many high qualities, Julian,’ I said, ‘ or that 
I do not feel honored by your preference for me. 
No doubt there are many women in the world, 
better deserving your regard than I am, who 
would be able to return it.’ 

‘‘¢Thank you for that little conventional 
‘A man builds 
all-his hopes of happiness on one woman, and 
she coolly shatters the fabric of his life, and then 
tells him to go and build elsewhere. I dare say 
there are women in the world who would conde- 
scend to marry me if I asked them, but it is my 
misfortune to care only for one woman. I can’t 
transfer my affection, as a man transfers his cap- 
ital from one speculation to another.’ 

“* We walked on for some time in silence. I 
was determined not to be angry with him, how- 
ever ungraciously he might speak to me; and 
when we were drawing near home I begged that 
we might remain friends still, and that this un- 
fortunate conversation might make no difference 
between us. I told him I knew how much my 
father valued him, and that it would distress me 
deeply if he deserted Thornleigh on my account. 

“* *Friends!’ he repeated, in an absent tone; 
‘yes, we are still friends, of course, and I shall 
not desert: Thornleigh.’ 

“*He seemed gayer than usual that evening 
after dinner. Whether the gayety was assumed 


in order to hide his depression, or whether he 
was really able to take the matter lightly, I can 
not tell. Of course I can not shut out of my 
mind the consideration that a iage with me 
would be a matter of great worldl: 
Julian, who has nothing but 
ceives from my father, and w 
riage would most likely secure’ 
session of the business, in which p 
kind of deputy principal. the 

‘*T noticed that my step-mother was especially 
kind to Julian this evening, and that she and he 
sat apart in one of the windows for some time, 
talking to each other in a low, confidential:tone, 
while my father took his after-dinner nap. I 
wonder whether he told her of our interview that 
afternoon ! 

‘*He went back to Shields early next morn- 
ing, and bade me good-by quite in his usual 
manner; so I hoped he had forgiven me; but 
the affair has left an unpleasant feeling in my 
mind, a sort of vague dread of some trouble to 
arise out of it in the future. I can not forget 
that hard, cruel look in my cousin’s face. 

‘* When he was gone Augusta Darrell began 
to praise him very warmly, and my father spoke 
of him in the same tone. They talked of him 
a good deal as we lingered over our breakfast, 
and I fancied there was some intention with re- 
gard to me in the minds of both: they seem in- 
deed to think alike upon every subject. Dearly 
as I love my father, this is a point upon which 
even his influence could not affect me. I might 
be weak and yielding upon every other question ; 
never upon this, 

‘* And now let me tell you about my friend 
Peter, Rebecca Thatcher's half-witted grandson. 
You know-how painfully we were both-struck by 
the poor fellow’s listless, hopeless manner when 
we were at the cottage on the moor. I thought 
of it a great deal afterward, and it occurred to 
me that our head-gardener might find work for 
him in the way of weeding, and rolling the grav- 
el paths,.and such humble matters. Brook is a 
good, kind old man, and always ready to do any 
thing to please me;. so I asked him the question 
one day in August, and he promised that when 
he next wanted extra hands Peter Thatcher 
should be employed, ‘ Though I don’t suppose [ 
shall ever make much ‘of him, miss,’ he said ; 
‘but there’s naught I wouldn’t do to please you.’ 

**Well, my dear Mary, the boy came, and has 
done so well as quite to surprise Brook and the 
other two gardeners. He has an extraordinary 
attachment to me, and nothing delights him so 
much as to wait upon me when I am attending to 
my ferns—a task I always perform myself, as you 
know. To see this poor boy, standing by with a 
watering-pot in one hand and a little basket of 
dead leaves in the other, watching me as breath- 
| lessly as if I were some great surgeon operating 
upon a patient, would make you smile; but I 
think you could scarcely fail to be touched by 
his devotion. He tells me that he is so happy 
at Thornleigh, and he begins to look a great deal 
brighter already. The men say he is indefati- 
gable in his work, and worth two ordinary boys. 
He is passionately fond of flowers, and I have 
begun to teach him the elements of botany. — It 
is rather slow work impressing the names of the 
plants upon his poor feeble brain; but he is'so 
anxious to learn, and so proud of being taught, 
that I am well repaid for my trouble.” 








Milly was very anxious that I should spend 
Christmas at Thornleigh; but it was by that 
time nearly a year since I had seen the dear ones 
at home, and ill as my dear father could afford any 
addition to his expenses, he wished me to spend 
my holidays with him; and so it was arranged 
that I should return to Warwickshire, much to 
my dear girl's regret. 

The holiday was a very happy one; and be- 
fore it was over I received a letter from Milly, 
telling me that Mr. and Mrs. Darrell were going 
abroad for some months, and asking me to cut 
short my term at Albury Lodge, and come to 
Thornleigh as her companion, at a salary which 
I thought a very handsome one. 

The idea of exchanging the dull monotony of 
Miss Bagshot’s establishment for such a home 
as Thornleigh, with the friend I loved as dearly 
as a sister, was more than delightful to me, to 
say nothing of a salary which would enable me 
to buy my own clothes, and leave a margin for 
an annual remittance to my father. I talked the 
subject over with him, and he wrote immediate- 
ly to Miss Bagshot, requesting her to waive the 
half-year’s notice of the withdrawal of my serv- 
ices to which she was fairly entitled. ‘This she 
consented very kindly to do; and, instead of 
going back to Albury Lodge, I went to Thorn- 
leigh. 

Mr. and Mrs. Darrell had started for Paris 
when I arrived, and the house seemed very 
empty and quiet. My dear girl came into the 
hall to receive me, and led me off to her pretty 
sitting-room, where there was a bright fire, and 
where she told me she spent almost all of her 
time now. 

‘¢ And are you really pleased to come to me, 
Mary?” she asked, when our first greetings were 
over. 

‘*More than pleased, my darling. 
almost too bright a life for me. 
believe in it yet.” 

‘* But perhaps you will soon get as tired of 
Thornleigh as ever you did of Albury Lodge. 
It will be rather a dull kind of life, you know ; 
only you and I and the old servants, 

“‘T shall never feel dull with you, Milly. But 
tell me how all this came about. How was it 
you didn’t go abroad with Mr. and Mrs. Dar- 
rell ?” 


It seems 
I can hardly 


‘* Ah, that is rather strange, isn’t it? The 
truth of the matter is that Augusta did not want 
me to go with them. She does not like me, 
Mary, that is the real truth, though she affects 





to be very fond of me, and has contrived to make 
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my father think she is so. What is there that 
she can not make him think? She does not like 
me; and she is never quite happy or at her ease 
when I am with her. She had been growing 







tired of ‘ h for some time when the win- 
ter begai locked so pale and ill that 
my 1 about her. The doctor 
here trea the usual stereotyped way, 





light of her ailments, but recom- 
mended change of air and scene. Papa pro- 
posed going to Scarborough; but somehow or 
other Augusta contrived to change Scarborough 
into Paris, and they are to spend the winter and 
spring there, and perhaps go on to Germany in 
the summer. At first papa was very anxious 
to take me with them; but Augusta dropped 
some little hints—it would interrupt my studies, 
and unsettle me, and soon. You know I am 
rather proud, Mary, so you can imagine I was 
not slow to understand her. I said I would 
much prefer to stay at Thornleigh, and proposed 
immediately that you should come to me and be 
my companion, and help me out with my studies.” 

‘*My dearest, how good of you to wish that!” 

‘*Tt was not at all good. I think you are the 
only person in the world who really cares for me, 
now that I have Jost papa—for I have lost him, 
you see, Mary; that becomes more obvious ev- 
ery day. Well, dear, I had a uuu battle to 
fight. ~Mrs. Darrell said you were absurdly 
young for such a position, and that I required u 
matronly person, able to direct and protect me, 
and take the management of the house in her 
absence, and so on; but I said that I wanted 
neither direction nor protection; that the house 
wanted no other management than that of Mrs. 
Bunce, the housekeeper, who has managed it 
ever since I was a baby; and that if I could not 
have Mary Crofton, I would have no one at all. 
I told papa what an indefatigable darling you 
were, and how conscientiously you would per- 
form any thing you promised to do. So, after 
a deal of discussion, the matter was set- 
tled; and here we are, with the house all to 
ourselves, and the prospect of being alone togeth- 
er for six months to come.” 

I asked her if she had seen much of Mr. Stor- 
mont since that memorable Sunday afternoon. 

‘¢ He had been here twice,” she said, ‘‘ for his 
usual short visit from Saturday afternoon till 
Monday morning, and he had treated me just 
as if that uncomfortable interview had never 
taken place.” 

We were very happy together in the great 
lonely house, among old servants, who seemed 
to take pleasure in waiting upon us. We spent 
our mornings and evenings in Milly’s sitting- 
room, and took our meals in a snug, prettily 
furnished breakfast-room on the ground-floor. 
We read together a great deal, going through a 
systematic course of study of a very different 
kind from the dry labors at Albury 
There was a fine old lib at Thornleigh, and 
we read the masters of English and French prose 
together with unfailing interest and pleasure. 
Besides all this, Milly worked hard at her mu- 
sic, and still harder at her painting, which was 
a real delight to her. 

Mr. Collingwood, the rector, and his family, 
came to see us, and insisted on our visiting them 
frequently’ in a pleasant, unceremonious man- 
ner; and we had other invitations from Milly’s 
old friends in the neighborhood of Thornleigh. 

There were carriages at our disposal, but we 
did not often use them. Milly preferred walk- 
ing; and we used to take long rambles together 
whenever the weather was favorable—rambles 
across the moor, or far away over the hills, or 
deep into the wood between Thornleigh and 
Cumber. 





LIFE IN DRESDEN. 
[From ovr Own CorRRESPONDEDT. ] 
Drespen, November, 1870. 

One great convenience for American sojourn- 
ers in Continental cities is the circulating library, 
from which, for a trifling sum, books are to be 
hired by the day, the week, or the month. The 
collection is usually very good in French and 
German works, and contains, besides, a large as- 
sortment of English and American novels, with 
here and there a volume of history, biography, 
or poetry. By-the-way, in foreign catalogues all 
books written in English belong under the head 
of English literature. Even Tauchnitz includes 
in ‘‘ British Authors” the American works con- 
sidered worthy of a place in his series, and readers 
in general, no doubt, ascribe all transatlantic suc- 
cesses to the credit of “our onnateral old parient.” 

There are several such libraries in Dresden, 
differing from each other mainly in the number 
of books and the degree of ingenuity shown in 
misspelling English words in the catalogue. 
Scott, Bulwer, Dickens, Thackeray, Cooper 
(well beloved of foreigners), Miss Austen, Mar- 
ryat, and Irving, are well represented, of course ; 
James’s ‘‘ two horsemen” travel up and down 
a whole column; and the sensation writers, from 
Braddon to Yates, are in full force. 

Among the Bronté novels one is surprised to 
find three additional volumes, unknown to fame, 
but which are declared by London booksellers 
and their agents on the Continent to have been 
written by one or more of the sisters. ‘The titles 
are ‘* Rockingham,” ‘‘ Electra,” and ‘‘ Love and 
Ambition.” ‘‘ Rockingham” is an autobiography 
of a young man, containing a lengthy detailed 
account of his school experiences, and afterward 
proceeding to his adventures in love and war, 
which end in disappointment and death. ‘‘ Elec- 
tra” is also the autobiographical history of a young 
scion of nobility, commencing with his experi- 
ences in the nursery and school-room, and con- 
ducting him through many later vicissitudes to the 
final crowning of his hopesin marriage. In ‘‘ Love 
and Ambition” the scene is laid in Spain, and 
the characters are Spanish. It is a bold attempt 
for an author to go out of his accustomed sur- 








roundings for the theme of his story, and this ap- 
pears to be ‘as successful as such efforts ‘usually 
are. If the books were really written by the 
Brontés, they are curious illustrations of the de- 
velopment of genius. For though, after a hasty 
perusal, the reader might feel disposed to deny 
such authorship, on a more careful study they 
really ap to afford internal evidence of the 
truth of the statement. The incidents, it is true, 
are often clumsily managed; in ‘‘ Electra” the 
frequent intervention of a mysterious gipsy for the 
unraveling of the plot is a resort unworthy of an 
artist; but considered as early efforts, the first 
short flights of eagle pinions, these books are re- 
markable and interesting. ‘There is a strong in- 
dividuality about them all; the inquiries and 
moral reflections interspersed show the workings 
of a thoughtful mind, andin ‘‘ Rockingham,” espe- 
cially, there are occasional fierce protests against 
things badly managed in this world, and fearless 
conjectures concerning chances in the world to 
come, which sound like earliest outcries of that 
brave, defiant spirit manifested by Emily, both in 
her writings and in her-life, and which, if she 
had lived, would have probably made her one 
- the greatest iconoclasts, if not one of the great- 
‘st builders, of her age. 

“here is a passage in ‘‘ Electra” which seems 
strangely familiar, and recalls the fragment print- 
ed as a fac-simile vf Charlotte’s handwriting; but 
unfortunately the Tauchnit:. edition of Mrs. Gas- 
xei.'s “ Life” has omitted that page, so the simi- 
larity :an not now be tested. If the supposition 
be correct, however, it would give the authorship 
of *‘ Electra” to Charlotte, whereas, in the cata- 
logue, all three books are placed under the names 
of Ellis and Acton Bell (Emily and Anne). With 
a knowledge of the partialities of this family it is 
amusing to see the pains taken in ‘‘ Rockingham” 
to make Lord Nelson a conspicuous character. 
His deeds of valor, his personal peculiarities, 
even his dress, are admiringly dwelt upon, and 
the reader is conscious of a slight thrill of the 
same’ pleasure felt by the writer in the coinci- 
dence, as she dashed off his official signature: 
‘*Nelson and Bronté.” 

It is a good test of the worth of a book to read 
it in a foreign country, as a refreshment from the 
sounds of a foreign tongue, and a reminder of 
scenes and customs temporarily resigned for oth- 
ers which, however beautiful and interesting, 
lack at first the charm of familiarity. It is won- 
derful, too, how few of the many books issued 
from the English and American press are able 
to stand this test, and to prove themselves good 
companions abroad as well as agreeable ac- 
quaintances at home. 

There are few books well translated : there are 
many whose local traits can not be thoroughly 
rendered in foreign idiom, or correctly inter- 
preted by foreign modes of thought and feeling. 
An amusing instance of the latter class is in the 
translation into French of ‘‘’fhe Hills of the 
Shatemuc,” where the belong:ngs of a New En- 
gland farm-house seem entirely out of place in 
Parisian guise; and where, especially, a certain 
scene intended to be very solemn isrendered truly 
ludicrous through the contrast between Puritan 
sentiments and their vehicle in the speech of ‘‘ la 
grande nation.” It is the scene in the farm-house 
kitchen at night when the mother, not satisfied 
with the native excellences of her son, tells him 
that she would give up every other hope in the 
world if he were only a Christian, The word is 
Chrétien, and its general use is to designate a 
Christian as distinguished from a pagan, a Mo- 
hammedan, or a Jew—not to express the technic- 
al distinctions of the churches. Under this form 
one marvels as to what the good woman would be 
at, and to what manner of heathenism the young 
man has apostatized ! 

While speaking of New England, it is much 
to be regretted that Mrs. Stowe’s wonderful de- 
lineations of scenery and life upon the coast in 
the ‘‘ Minister’s Wooing,” and especially in that 
best of all her stories, ‘‘ The Pearl of Orr’s Isl- 
and,” are not more familiar to foreign readers. 
‘*Uncle Tom’s Cabin” is known every where, 
and ‘‘ Dred” has a place on the book-shelves, from 
which one may safely conjecture it is not often 
removed; but Newport and the coast of Maine, 
two of the fairest regions in all America, are still 
terre incognite to most Europeans, when they 
might so easily be taught to know and love them 
through the word-pictures in these charming ro- 
mances. 

For that matter, Americans themselves, both 
at home and abroad, are, as a rule, too unfamil- 
iar with the most characteristic literature of their 
country. The boeks just mentioned, together 
with Hawthorne’s works, Longfellow’s ‘‘ Kava- 
nagh,” Judd’s ‘‘ Margaret,” Lowell’s ‘‘ Biglow 
Papers,” and the idyls of Longfellow and Whit- 
tier have, as it were, photographed for us the 
charm of social life and natural scenery in New 
England as nothing else can ever do. 

It appears to be an easier thing to attract at- 
tention and attain a moderate degree of celebrity 
as a writer in Germany than in England or 
America. The number of books and pamphlets, 
especially the latter, published annually is enor- 
mous. Every man or woman who has any thing 
to say, or a desire to say any thing, rushes into 
print, apparently without let or hinderance. It is 
difficult to find an educated man who has not 
“‘ written,” and poets and poetesses are an every- 
day affair. Perhaps one reason why so much 
that is crude and commonplace finds its way 
readily into print among the Germans is that they 
are great readers; and another, that they are, 
as a people, curiously devoid of humor. It is 
the keen appreciation of the ludicrous, native to 
the English and sharpened to the value of a sixth 
sense in Americans, which makes their choicest 
minds reserved and severe in their method of im- 
parting their thoughts, and enables them to keep 
chaste and powerful the best exponents of their 
literature, both in books and periodicals. 

In Germany, sense and sentimentality are cu- 
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riously mingled in the writings as well as in the 
lives of the people. Just as you will see a Ger- 
man wearing the’ most costly and exquisite jewels 
upon his fingers, while his hands are far from 
immaculate, and his nails are black with dirt, or 
hear him uttering the most beautiful sentiments 
to his ludy companion while he puffs tobacco 
smoke into her face, so in composition the most 
valuable thoughts are often clothed in uncouth 
and careless language, or obscured by a cloud of 
fantastic imagery until their force is lost. 

It is fortunate for Anglo-Saxon pride that this 
fault of ‘‘ schwdrmerei” is so general, for, if to 
German richness of ideas and boldness of inves- 
tigation were always added felicity of expression, 
as in Goethe and a few others, what would be- 
come of aspirants for the laurels of authorship in 
other parts of the world ? 

Precisely in the direction, however, where one 
would expect most diffuseness, in the newspapers, 
the Germans are most direct and circumstantial. 
On speculative subjects there is no limit to their 
imagination, but in matters of fact their native 
simplicity and honesty enable them to tell a 
straight story, and to make of their daily news a 





record worth preserving. ‘Their criticisms of 
\ looks, plays, operas, and concerts are evidently 
|| written in an earnest spirit, and even in these ex- 

citing times accounts from the seat of war are 
, condensed and well arranged before being given 
‘ to the public, so that there are no sensation items 
' sent out one day to be contradicted the next. 

There is one feature of German newspapers 
that, to a stranger, is peculiarly touching, inas- 
much as it displays the strong love of family and 
home which prevails every where in the father- 
land. It is the short messages of congratulation 
from friend to friend on anniversaries and other 
joyful occasions; the tender manner of an- 
nouncing births, marriages, and deaths; the ex- 
pressions of condolence offered over afflictions 
caused by the war. 

The following are a few examples: 

be eersiaintions to Mr. Niirn r, baker, on his 
75th birthday, from 1s Otp Cook.” 


““We congratulate our dear grandfather, Mr. Niirn- 
berger, on 75th birthday, and wish him 1000 more 
happy returns of the day on this side of eternity.” 

“Through the birth of a son we are greatly rejoiced. 

“Cant Unie anp WIFE.” 

“To the friends who bestowed the rich floral tributes 
at the funeral of my dear husband my heartfelt thanks 
are returned for their sympathy. Seta.” 


“At 10 p.m., after a short illness, our good father, 
brother-in-law, and grandfather followed our recently 
departed mother into eternity. Tue Survivors.” 


“ Aug. 30, in the battle of Mouzon, our beloved son. 
brid , and brother, Arthur Staabs, ist Lieut. and 
Ad . Inf., died a hero’s death for King and 
Father-lan: 


“The survivors ask the silent sympathy of friends.” 


It is evident that the misery caused by thegrar 
filis the thoughts of the Germans far more than 
the glory won by their successes. Great efforts 
are being made every where for the alleviation 
of the poverty and suffering which have become 
the portion of so many once happy homes ; there 
are various societies at work for the relief of the 
widows and orphans of soldiers, and women of 
noble and even royal rank take an active part 
in the painful duties of the hospitals. 

A few days ago the usual noises of the street 
were enlivened by the cheerful sound of a bugle, 
which at intervals of a few moments played a 
succession of spirited notes. Whoever had cu- 
riosity to look out of the window saw a white- 
covered wagon adorned with flags and green 
boughs, and bearing a placard announcing the 
opportunity to send creature comforts of all de- 
scriptions to the Saxon troops before Paris. 
The wagon moved slowly along, halting at 
stated points; and whenever it stopped the driv- 
er played his merry tune upon the bugle, which 
was the signal for men, women, and children to 
hasten from all directions with their previously 
prepared packages for relatives and friends in the 
distant army. 

The seven thousand French prisoners allotted 
to Dresden out of the conquered forces of Metz 
have been arriving by installments ever since the 
capitulation. They are in deplorable condition, 
having suffered many hardships in Metz before 
encountering the necessary fatigues consequent 
upon the long march at this advanced season ot 
the year. There are now about fifteen thousand 
here, most of them in quarters in the suburbs, 
where they are no doubt more comfortable than 
they have been since Napoleon took it into his 
head to avenge the fancied insults to France upon 
the soil of Germany. 

It is said that a literary curiosity was found at 
Metz in the shape of a ‘‘ Guide for the French 
Soldier in Germany,” containing on each page a 
double column of French and German terms for 
the necessaries of life and the common expres- 
sions of daily intercourse. 

Some of the expressions are amusing illustra- 
tions of the spirit which these ‘‘inwading con- 
querors” proposed to exhibit toward their hu- 
miliated foe. For instance, in taking possession 
of quarters for the night the polite Frenchman 
is instructed to say: ‘‘Get out of these rooms 
instantly ; you can’t stay here any longer. Go 
and make coffee and chocolate and prepare our 
suppers without delay!” etc., etc. At present 
the order of instruction is reversed, and the book 
is found useful as a guide for the German soldier 
in France. 

Of course the most common incidents of daily 
life are colored, more or less, by the great event 
of war. Every prominent object, from the pal- 
ace tower to the pyramid of cake in a pastry-cook’s 
window, carries a flag; the busts of the chief 
royal participants, done to the life in chocolate, 
adorn the confectioners’ shops; ladies wear the 
national colors in neck ribbons; boys march 
about in caps of military cut trimmed with gilt 
braid; troops of urchins in the public gardens 
carry on merry games of battle, resulting always 
in the ignominious flight of the enemy ;_ and mo- 
thers frighten their refractory children into obe- 
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dience with the warning cry, ‘‘ The French are 
coming!” which nobody nowadays but a very 
young child can be made to believe. E. 





THE LYCH GATE. 
A SPORTING TAILOR’S STORY. 


ie ON’T tell me,” said little Tidkins, energet- 

ically, as he superintended the more ac- 
curate measurement of my knee, about the com- 
mencement of a cub-hunting season—‘‘ don’t tell 
me, Sir, that because a man’s a cockney by birth 
and profession he must needs be cockneyfied in 
all his tastes also; and that because a poor dev- 
il’s fate is to mount the shop-board ninety-nine 
days out of a hundred, he can not, for that rea- 
son appreciate a good mount with hounds when 
luck throws it in his way.” 

**T never said so, Tidkins.” 

**Not you, Sir; but there are many that do, 
and who make it their business to langh at any 
outsider who once and away tries to take a quiet 
share in their sport. They think a shop-keeper 
was never born to ride so much as a donkey; and 
as for a tailor, it’s the very term of reproach that 
they apply to a bad rider, no matter where he’s 
come from—one of themselves maybe, and likely 
as not. It ain’t fair, I say, and it ain’t sports- 
man-like; 2 sportsman is and should be a cos- 
mopolitan, and should give and take. And so 
long as a «tranger don’t override hounds, nor 
head the fox, nor cross at a fence, nor stick in 
a gateway, it’s nobody else’s business where he 
comes from, or whither he goes to.” 

‘* You're all there, Tidkins,” I said; ‘‘ and I 
quite agree with you, although I never knew, as 
regards vourself, that you were an enthusiastic 
sportsman.” 

‘**T ain’t so slight nor so light, and I ain’t so 
young, as I was; but there was a time when I'd 
enjoy a good day with the best of them. There 
wasn’t such jealousy, either, in those days in the 
Midlands. Morning expresses didn’t play cov- 
erbacks to bring down half a hundred strangers 
on a Saturday to the grass; and we used to hear 
none of those sort of Kilkenny disputes that 
serve to set landed proprietors and masters of 
hounds by the ears nowadays. Game-preserv- 
ing had not reached such a pitch as it now has ; 
foxes and pheasants used to live together. 
Country gentlemen had no railways to break up 
local society, and tempt them to town to make 
them drops in the ocean of London society ; 
they hung together, in sports and interests alike, 
and vulpecides were almost myths. That other 
pair of cords will be repaired in ten minutes if 
you like to wait for them, and plenty of time still 
before the 5.0 express. If you like to smoke a 
cigar with me in the counting-house, I could tell 
you a bit of gossip in that time that might amuse 
you, and read a lesson to some masters of hounds 
to this day.” 

It was not half a bad regalia that the worthy 
and loquacious Tidkins bestowed upon me, as 
I lounged back in a snug arm-chair, while he, 
perched on a high-backed stool, his cigar stuck 
edgeways in his mouth, looked down from aloft 
on me, and took up his parable. 


I used generally to manage a trip once in a 
season to the farm of my brother-in-law that is 
now—old school-fellow of mine and chum. We 
had always been thick since we were at the com- 
mercial school at Bradford together as younkers. 
He'd shake down with me if he’d to come up to 
London on business, and I'd have my turn with 
him, and a friendly mount or two some time in 
the winter. 

There’s one day I remember well—a bad 
scenting day as ever I knew; east wind, raw and 
cheerless—early in March. It had been a rough 
night, and cover after cover we drew-—blank, 
blank, blank; foxes seemed all dead or on the 
travel. Soon after Ned Green (that’s my brother- 
in-law) and [ had had our snack—a piece of cold 
pork-pie and sup of brandy—about two o’clock, 
Ned’s old horse drew a fore-shoe in a deep clayey 
ride. ‘There wasn’t a blacksmith handy for five 
miles; so says he, ‘‘I shall cut it, Tom,” says he ; 
‘*T want to have a look over the ewes hefore 
dusk; no reason why you shouldn’t stick to it, 
though. There might be a bit of gallop now, 
more specially if you get hold of an old dog-fox ;” 
and off he jogged home. 

Sure enough about four o’clock the sun man- 
aged to get his nose out, and the wind veered a 
little by the south. We found in a dingle the 
last bit left for the day’s draw. Nobody saw the 
fox go away; but a plow-boy hallooed, and we 
got on the line a field away, and had a bit of a 
ring of ten or fifteen minutes. A very bad fox; 
wouldn’t face the open; and after ringing to the 
left, ran back to the cover where we had found. 

Ned's old mare wasn’t the one to make a 
mistake, clever as a cat and cunning as a law- 
yer; but over a little bit of loose fence next but 
one to the cover, that a donkey might have walked 
through, she gave me about the biggest buster I 
ever had or knew of—for a man not to be hurt, 
at all events. There was a grip on the far side, 
and she lands both fore-feet in’it, half pulls them 
out as she stumbles over, and then rolls over and 
over and over, grunting like an old sow, while I 
had luckily shot just clear of her on to my head. 
I saw stars enough to make a Milky Way, and 
could just remember seeing a white belly and a 
lot of loose hoofs all about me as we: toppled 
over, and that was nearly all. 

When I had picked myself up I found a 
farmer friend of Ned’s holding the old girl’s bri- 
dle, my hat stove in, of course, and head all of a 
swim; and as for the old mare, breast-plate and 
girths were clean burst away with the struggle 
she had made to save herself, and the saddle 
was trailing between her fore-legs by the breast- 
plate, one side-buckle of which had held good in 
the general mucker. 

A go of neat brandy soon put me straight in 
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the head, though I felt stiffish in the neck and 
shoulders, and was cut on the shin rather nastily 
by the mare’s hoofs, or something of the sort. 
She looked scared, but none the worse for that ; 
and by the time that we had wiped the mud out 
of her eyes and forelock, I began to think about 
getting home again. ‘There was not much sport 
lost by the accident. ‘The:master had viewed 
_the fox into cover, a vixen in cub, and which ac- 
counted for her skittish running, ond he gave or- 
ders to stop the hounds. They did nothing more 


that da 

We hitched the saddle upon the mare’s back, 
buckled the two girths together, and so made a 
sort of surcingle, and then proceeded through 
gateways to the nearest main road. Ned’s house 
was a good dozen miles distant. Market Dawdle 
was not two miles off, and on my way. The 
safest plan was to stay there an hour or two, and 
find a saddler to repair damages, while I got a 
social steak at the commercial inn. 

However s80-so may have been a day's sport 
with hounds, there is always sufficient exercise 
and exposure in the mere sitting in the saddle, 
or jogging from cover to cover during a blank 
day, to entitle a man to plead the proverb of 
**hungry as a hunter ;” and, in one sense, the 
more inferior the sport, the more natural is it 
for a fellow to seek solace in his dinner, and to 
drown disappointment in a stiff go or two of hot 
brandy-and-water. 

I was on much better terms with myself and 
affairs in general when, having discussed a pound 
and a half of steak and a couple of good glasses 
of grog, I called for a cigar, and turned to the 
adjacent smoking-room. 

‘There was already a goodly assembly there, and 
the atmosphere was sufficient, at first, to make 
my throat wheeze and my eyes water, as I peered 
through the cloud, and endeavored to recon- 
noitre who were assembled in the room, 

Three others be- 
sides myself were 
in hunting dress; 
the rest of the com- 
pany were local 
gossips of the town, 
smoking the pipe 
of peace after busi- 
ness hours. 

Old Dan Phelps, 
the sporting attor- 
ney and secretary 
to the Hunt—as 
good a man over a 
country in days 
gone by as could 
have been found in 
the Midlands, till a 
broken rib or two 
and‘an invasion of 
rhenmatics had tied 
him down ‘to his 
oflice’ and ‘arm; 
chair—was holding 
forth fluently ‘as I 
entered, arid called 
for another go of 
hot grog. 

**Sport’s . sport 
ali. the world over, 
I'll grant you,” he 
said; ‘Sand as to 
foxes, it does ‘em 
good to kill ‘em. 
‘The more you kill, 
the more you'll 
have. And what's 
more, when hounds 
have well earned 
their fox, and want 
a drop of blood, I 
call it a downright 
fraud to bilk them 
at the end of a run, 
just because a lout 
of an earth-stopper 
has left holes open, and the master is impatient 
to get away, or stingy of his foxes, and wants to 
let the beggar off to show sport : another day. I 
call that chousing. 

“They'll plead he was a game one, and had 
earned a respite. Game! why, in course he'd 
ought to be; he. was running for his life, and 
wonld be a fool if he didn’t do his dirtiest to save 
himself. And ain’t the hotnds all as game and 
stanch too, running for sheer pluck and generos- 
ity, not for their lives? ’, Course they are, man. 
Dig him out, I say, and let them ‘have ‘their re- 
ward. But, on tother hand, just at this’ time 
of year, the case isn’t quite the same with:a vix-' 
en, and i in. cub too. It’s due to the sex; you séé. 
We almost always stretch 'a point to save ‘a wo- 
man from the gallows, however bad a lot she 
may be; and certainly, if there’s prospect of a 
family, she can claim a respite, if nota reprieve. 
So with a vixen, thief and poacher though she is, 
with the rest of them. And as you can’t respite 
her only, you must, if you can, reprieve her alto- 
gether. It ain't for hér sake so much as for her 
unborn young, that haven’t done harm, ‘and will 
live to show sport. I’d’have been ashamed of 
Charles if he hadn’t whipped off that vixen to- 
day, as you say. Foxes are foxes, and sport is 
sport, and money is money; but he was ‘a very 
darned fool who killed his goose with the golden 
eggs. 

It's no. wonder old Dan was a bit dry after 
his sermon. “When he’d had a suck at his grog, 
I said, complimentary like : 

‘** You've seen as much hunting in these'shires 
as the best of them in your day, so they say, Mr. 
Phelps.” 

‘*'T'ime was,” says he; ‘but I’m broke down 
now; and perhaps it's the best thing—take it all 
round in a business way—for the office didn’t see 
me two days a week for five months of the year 
till about six years ago, You're down with Ned 
Green, I reckon ?” 
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**T am that,” says I. 

“1 thought I’d seen your face with him in 
these parts before this. He’s a good sort,'is young 
Ned, and so was his father before him. Glad to 
see you down here; what will you drink with me? 
Their brandy’s pretty fair, but their rum’s first- 
rate.‘ What do you say, lad?” 

It was as good a tumbler of rum-punch as 
ever I drank in. my life that old Dan mixed 
for me with his own hand; and when he’d wet 
his whistle in it, and had reached over the ta- 
ble to me, he began again, as he turned to’ an- 
other old gentleman that sat in the fireside cor- 
ner: 

‘You mind young Winstanley, that had the 
county a season or two forty years agone ?” 

The patriarch nodded over his glass. 

‘*There’s a bit of a yarn about him. and a 
vixen fox that would teach these good folk a bit 
of a lesson. You were there that day, Sam, and 
I wasn’t, so perhaps you'll spin it out for them ; 
you're a better hand at one than I am.” 

Thus admonished, Sam Venables, the auc- 
tioneer, raddy-faced, silver-haired, and twenty 
stun in his chair, sucked his lips, took a pull at 
his cigar, and took up his parable: 

‘*His name wasn’t Winstanley. He came 
from London, and he had been Dobbs, and his 
father was an alderman; but he came down to 
these parts, and bought Sumner Park, that had 
been Squire Ferrers’s afore he was broke elec- 
tioneering (the votes was bid up to five hun- 
dred apiece—that’s auctioneering for you, if you 
like!); and he called himself Winstanley be- 
cause it wasn’t his name. However, he came, 
and he settled, and he wasn’t such a bad-looking 
lad. And then he ran away with Lady Mary 
Currie, she as used to live with her mother at a 
little cottage place on the Drayton Road—it’s 
pulled down now. He'd lots of money, too, 
and he’d throw it away free enough in his own 





visting says the colonel, sian. ~ * That comes 
of bringing shops into the shires.’ - And ‘he turns 
back and tells'a-lot of the gentlemen what young 
Winstanley is after. 

‘*So they trot down after him, and try: to per- 
suade him to behave as sich, if he calls himself 
a gentleman and a sportsman. « But he’s obsti- 
nate asa Norwich sow;. and all he does is to 
d—n Chairles‘in heaps for having let the vixen’s 
brush slip again. 

***Ont with her!’ says he. 

*** Tt’s a vixen, Sir, and in cub,’ says Charles. 

“$Can’t help’ that—all the more blood for 
the hounds,’ says the master. ‘Fish her out!’ 

***] can’t. reach her, Sir,’ says Charles, put- 
ting his-arm in, and winking at me. 

** “Will you try for me?’ says Winstanley to 
Jeffries of the Moss Farm. 

“**T'd rather not, Sir, if you'll excuse me,’ 
says he. ‘I shouldn’t like it myself if I was a 
mother.’ And they all laughed at the master ; 
but he was not to be beat. 

‘**T'll have her out myself,’ says he, and dis- 
mounts. 

“ * Good God, man!’ says Squire Gorham, 


‘take your hounds off, and give the poor devil: 


fair ‘law, any how.’ For they had all followed 
up at the master’s heels,.and: were smelling huv- 
grily round the drain-hole. 

‘* “Tf you or some one else will get the fox out 
for me, 1'll call them back-a bit: | 'There’s Charles: 
and the second whip not long enough in the arm 
to reach her. Where’s the pick?’ But some 
one had just then hid the pick out of the way, 
over the hedge. 

“¢T'll see you hanged first for a blood-thirsty 
poacher. You're fit for nothing but to go back 
to the city where you: came from, and keep a 


.cat’s-meat' shop,’ says the Squire, who. had a 


trick of speaking his mind when he lost his 
temper. ~ 





WHAT MR. TIDKINS SAW AT THE LYCH GATE. 


way. That was how he came to take the hounds, 

’cause he didn’t think aboutsubscriptions; though 
there were many that got their backs up awful at 
the idea of a master of our hounds whose father 
had come from London city, and who hadn't lived 
half a generation in the county. 

‘* However, he didn’t hunt: them long, poor 
lad. I remember it was just such a day as this ; 
bad sport, bad scent, cold east wind and drizzling 
rain the best part of the day; and late in the aft- 
ernoon we found a fox, ran a bit of ring, and to 
ground in a drain’ under the turnpike-road, again’ 
the Lych Gate on the Drayton Road, about eight 
miles from here. 

‘*So‘young Winstanley he sent for a pick and 
spade, and in ‘gbout ten minutes Charles Bray, 


the whip (that’s the father of Charles that hunts | 


the hounds now), puts his arm in and.catches hold 
of his ‘brush. Just as he gets the fox’s hind- 
quarters’ up to the mouth of the drain, says he 
to me, close by, ‘It’s a vixen she is, and heavy 
in’ cub too. - Just jog back to’ the master, and 
ask him if he can’t take the hounds away.’ And 
he lets go:the ‘brash, and the vixen slips up again 
to the end of the drain. 

‘* So I trotted up to the master, who had drawn 
his hounds a couple of hundred :yards up the road, 
and I told him. ‘Vixen be d—d!’ says he; ‘the 
hounds ‘have earned their fox, and they want 
blood. ‘Tell ‘Charles to fork ‘her out quick be- 
fore it’s dark.’ 

** Colonel Forster, brother of him that had the 
hounds before Winstanley, he heard what I had 
told the’master, ‘and he came up and said a word 
or two—that: he hoped the master would allow 
him ‘to plead for a lady’s life, and for that of her 
fature’ family; :and ‘that he thonght the country 
could not afford such a waste of foxes. 

‘*sT know my business, thank you, Colonel 


| Forster,’ says young Winstanley; and he trots 


| 
| 


on down to the drain. 
‘**T can’t countenance sach unsportsman-like 





‘Young Winstanley made as though he didn’t 
hear what was said, or the laugh about it; for 
he kneels down and: grips the vixen’s br ush and 
pulls her up to the mouth of the drain. ‘Shame!’ 
hallooed a dozen of ’em; and Gorham and Fors- 
ter and some of ’em flogged away at the hounds 
to keep them back; but of course it was no use, 
they were on to her like lightning, all in wor- 


Se 

““T never but that once heard a fox cry out 
when ‘the hounds seized him; but she did—a 
yelping, snarling wail, quite different to the call- 
ing bark of a fox in a cover at night. She was 
crying out for her unborn young. 

**Some folks don’t like to see a fox broken 
up. I never mind it; but I wouldn’t look at 
her, nor would any of us. We turned short away 
before the worry was over, one and all of us; but 
I noticed that Winstanley had caught a smart- 
ish bite on the hand in the scrimmage, and the 
blood was running a good one. 

** As you may suppose, opinions were vented 
pretty strongly by the field, as we one and all 
rode home, without so much as a look or a good- 
night to the master. Indignation seemed rather 
to increase than wear itself out while the subject 
was discussed during the next few days. Though 
the destruction itself of the vixen was a gross 
and unsportsman-like piece of conduct, it was not 
so much that that incensed the public as the cool 
and insulting disregard of the wishes of the field 
in the matter which Winstanley had displayed. 
If such dictation and: bullying were to be the 
terms of having the country hunted at the price 
of a mere nominal subscription for earth-stop- 
ping, the sooner the-Hunt returned to the ald 
system, and reopened their purses, the better. 
The field numbered but twenty strong at most 
the next two hunting-days, and before a week 
had elapsed a round-robin was sent in to the 
master, civilly suggesting that he should vacate 
the country. 


were to be'the only persons: 
the Saturday following, so 
-out, he, hearing that a meeti 
-which no notice had been sent to him, was to be 
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y Winstanley’ s inhate chubinny was not likely 


to teach him to yield in the matter. . He wrote 
‘an angry refusal; expressing his determination 


to hunt the country, and to 
just the same, even thou 


Bounds out 








e Hunt, of 


held that evening here in Market. Dawdle, set 


out to ride over and. attend it himself. But he 


never got there: late in. the evening he. was 
brought home dead, his skull fractured behind 
the ear by a fall from his horse. The toll-keep- 
er at the Lych Gate and his daughter said. that 


they saw the accident just within sight of the 


gate, opposite the very, drain. where: the, vixen 
had ‘been dug out a few days before. ‘They said 
that. the horse swerved violently, reared over on 
to Winstanley, and he never moved again. 

‘* As they came up to him in the dark, some- 
thing darted out into the road, with fiery eyes, 
white ;fangs, and a bushy tail, and vanished in 
the middle of the road. This was what the 
horse had shied at. For many: years afterward 
folks used to say that the ghost of that vixen and 
her whelps used: to haunt the. road above. the 
Lych Gate. I can’t say that I ever saw her ;. but 
I know of many that said that they did, though 
she has not been seen that I know of since Sir 
Alan has taken the country.” 

‘* Have just one nother go of this ram, young 
man,” says old Dan; and we. winked again at 
each other as we drank it. down, hot and 
strong. 

It was past ten o'clock before I.mounted the 
old mare again in the inn-yard. I rode out of 
the town, and left the lights behind me twinkling 
in the distance, and reached the top of the War- 
ren Hill.on the Loughboro’ Road., I suppose I 
must lave: taken the: wrong turn: somewhere there 

in the dark; for 

the next village I 

reached, some. six 

miles on, did not 
seem to me any 
thing. like Much 

Sutton, where 
. Ned's farm lay. . I 

pulled up as I pass- 
_ ed a carrier’s cart, 

and .asked him 

- where I was. 
** Where be you, 
: Meister ?” says he ; 
' “*why, close: agin 

Little Stoke. — 

Where might you 
» be makin’ for to- 

night 2” 

“¢Much Sutton I 
want'to go to,” said 
I... “ How far off 
am 52” 

**Much Sutton! 
Lord,. where have 
you come from ?)” 

ee Market Daw- 
dle.” 

“Lord help us! 
You should have 
turned to the right 
at Warren Hill. 
You're a goodeight 
mile,” says he, ‘to 
the bad: You must 
take the first turn 
to the right outside 
the town, and the 
next turn to the 
right after that, 
and then hold on 
till you come to the 
Lych Gate, at the 
cross-roads; and 
then you had bet- 
ter ask again. Sit 

still,” says he; ‘sit stiddy, man;” and I jogged 
on. 

It was just as well that the old mare had not 
had a hard day of it; so I pricked her up a bit, 
and slung along at a goodish trot to the first 
turn at the right, and the next after that. Then 
there comes a steepish hill, if you know the coun- 
try there, Sir, and the wind did whistle mortal 
cold along the top of it. 

As luck would have it, I’d filled up my pock- 
et-pistol with some more of that excellent rum 
before I left Market Dawdle; and it came in 
most acceptable, as I unscrewed the flask and 
drained it. 

-It warmed me well inside, and when I got 
to the bottom of the pitch I saw a light half a 
mile in front, which I supposed to be the Lych 
Gate; but I felt uncommon tired and mortal 
sleepy, and the wind whistled till it seemed to 
sing the queerest tunes I ever heard, through the 
trees and round my hat. 

I wondered why the deuce the Board of High- 
ways went to the expense of two lights at a 
time on the turnpike-gate as I came near to it; 
when, all of a sudden, the old mare stopped short 
with a snort, and I looked up, and s’elp me bob, 
Sir, if there wasn’t at least fifty little devils grin- 
ning at me from the gate, and one bigger devil 
than all the rest bowing and smirking bang in 
front of me, with a lantern in his hand and an 
apron on, just like a mortal toll-keeper, but with 
a nose and ears like old Nick himself, and you 
never saw such claws! 

*Pon my life, 1 don’t know how I got home. 

Next day Ned said to me, 

‘* It’s lucky, old boy, that the big drain keeps 
those ditches dry, and the old mare knows her 
way home of her own accord, or you might have 
bided and been drowned all the world over be- 
fore I should have thought of coming out to look 
after you. It’s a mortal bad plan to mix ycur 


| liquors after a long day in the cold.” 
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“THIS IS THE END.” 


A GHOSTLY PROCESSION. 


A wipow’p life and lonely 
Men seek in our sad band; 
Out of the world, Death only 
Walks with us hand in hand. 
I, who now bear thee slowly, 
Would fain well know and wholly, 
What thou, who wert so holy, 
Dost on the unknown strand! 


What benefit buds’ graces, 
Of fruit if they be bare? 

What the best life, whose trace is 
An arrow’s in the air? 

On thy full lap the rarest 

Of lots were cast, the fairest 

Of body and mind; what bearest 
Thou now, beyond, more fair ? 


To leave so soon all laughter, 

All love to leave so soon; 
From fear of frost hereafter, 

To lose the warmth of June. 
Ah, were not this far sweeter— 
For so would life fly fleeter— 

To meet some maid, and greet her, 

Beneath a midnight moon ? 


Though pomp be only seeming, 
And seeming only fame, 

His face, who lies a-dreaming 
Of these, is flush’d with flame. 

Dear is that dream we sever 

From our young eyes, forever, 

To die where morn may never 
Loose from long night our name ? 


What helps wild prayer and fasting ? 
Though women’s mouths be clay, 
And life but one day lasting, 
It lasts at least one day. 
Though. death sometime discloses 
White bones, and what it shows is 
Sad, all may see some roses 


Ere we and these decay. 


If no bloom in life’s ways is 
For us, from warmer clime, 

May not we gather daisies 
In April’s laughing prime? 

Pluck, ere it fade, some flower ; 

For none, no mortal power, 

Not even for an hour, 

May make a truce with time. 








This is the end—monks bearing 
The dead with music’s moan, 

And gleam of torches glaring 
On faces quaint in stone. 

The golden bowl is broken, 

The cross laid for a token, 

The last farewell is spoken, 
Thou art at last alone! 


Lost life, without all pleasure, 

Lost life, which leavest no mark ! 
Or hast thou laid thy treasure 

Where is no worm nor cark ? 
And working that which right is, 
Knowest now what true delight is, 
Beyond, where never night is 

Nor borderland of dark ? 


"Te wore the martyr’s wreath, he 
Forgot no sacred ties, 
He never drank the Lethe 
Of woman’s loving eyes. 
What is his meed for weeping ? 
Is it eternal sleeping, 
Or, as men tell us, reaping 
Ripe harvest in the skies ? 


They tell us walls of crystal 
And sapphire, beryl, sard, 

Are ours, those wise, who wist all 
Secrets from mortals barr’d; 

A city ours, all golden 

Like glass, to be beholden 

Of us, who pace with folden 
Hands in our cloister’d yard. 


They tell us spring eternal 

Flings there empurpled flowers ; 
But naught of things diurnal, 

But naught of earthly hours, 
But not the world’s high place&, 
But not warm sweet embraces, 
But no fair children’s faces, 

A common pledge, are ours. 


Who shall our darkness lighten, 
To see behind the veil? 

Would Heaven they might untighten, 
Dead lips, to tell the tale: 

If lives, by sorrows shaken, 

If love, of love forsaken, 

Can aught, if men may waken, 

For after good avail. 


HARPER "S BAZAR. 





By TOM HOOD. 


Tue Manor House stands gray and grim 
Among its elm-trees tall; 

Tis a spot all shun when the shadows dim 
Close in at the twilight’s fall. 


A strange, neglected, silent place, 
Slow dropping to decay; 

The home long since of a noble race 
Forever passed away. 


No footstep on its threshold falls, 
No voice is heard within its halls, 
But still upon the mould’ring walls 
The faded pictures hang: 
The portraits of that ancient line— 
Bard, warrior, statesman, and divine, 
And matrons stately, maidens fine, 
Once loudly toasted o’er the wine, 
Until the rafters rang. 


At Christmas-tide, they say, each year, 
The list’ning peasants vow they hear, 
While lights gleam in the hall, 
Strange music, beautiful and clear ; 
And aye avoid in dread and fear 
The gray and ruined wall! 


* * * * * ~ 2 


One Christmas-tide, at the dead of night, 


When the moon was high and the snow lay white 


On meadow and hill, 
So quiet and still 
That the world seemed sleeping, 
The wind seemed dead, 
When the stars were keeping 
Their watch o’erhead, 
A troop of villagers, all intent 
On carol-singing, their footsteps bent 


From house to house; and wherever they went 


Sang the tidings of jdy which long ago 
The shining angels in glory bright 
Told aloud in the midst of the night 
To the shepherds keeping their flocks below. 


» * * * * * * 


O Giles! O Giles! O faithless Giles! 
What are you doing there on the tiles? 
Your grandmother said, 
When you went to bed, 


She hoped you had quite got out of your head 


The notion you had, 
Disobedient lad, 
Ot joining the carolers, This 1s too bad! 
Now she’s asleep, 
From your bed you creep, 
And out on the roof—it is somewhat steep 


And slippery—see how the snow-flakes glisten— 


You sit and listen, 
To learn whereabouts the carolers are. 


. You had better go back to bed by far, 


Or something will happen, sure as fate, 
To make you repent, when it’s all too late! 








In vain! 
It is plain 
That he wili not refrain. 
Cautiously down the roof he crawls, 
And not without some stumbles and falls 
Reaches the ground 
All safe and sound, 
And hurries away with a stride and a bound. 


Hark! there’s music there in the wood. 
He's hurrying thither, by all that’s good! 
How very absurd! 
For the boy has heard 
A thousand times that the hall is haunted; 
But on he goes, and never feels daunted, 
For he says to himself as he goes along, 
That ghosts there may be 
Of men, but he 


Ne’er heard in his life of the ghost of a song; 


That whatever sprites 
In the winter nights 








Perchance may revisit the glimpse of the moon, 
There’s no ghost of a chance for a ghost of a tune. 


* a” * = . * 


The hall is bright 
With many a light; 

And noble lady and noble knight— 
As if from its frame 
Each picture came, 
By two and two, 
A strange-looking crew— 

Are going the country-dance mazes through, 
Yonder maid 
In her grave was laid 

About the time of the last Crusade. 
The gentleman near 
Was a Cavalier, 

And was killed by an Ironside severe. 
That beautiful blonde 
Standing beyond 


Was one of whom Harry the Eighth was fond. 


Her partner, I guess, 
Was nobody less 


Than a Lord High Admiral, temp. Queen Bess. 


4 * * * * - * 


But what is that, there 
Crouched down by a chair, 
With chattering teeth and bristling hair? 


It is— No! Yes! Truly ‘tis Giles, I declare, 


Wishing himself, you may safely swear, 
In the cupboard or under the stair— 
Any where—any where—any where! 
He fainted away, 
And there he tay 
Till somebody found him at break of day. 
They put him to bed, 
And they shaved his head; 
*Twas a very. bad case of fever, they said. 
And they. would not receive 
At all, or believe 
The story he told 
Of the Manor House old, 


And the wonderful sight he had chanced to behold. 


GILES AND THE GHOSTS. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Eprra axp Fannre.—Water-proof suits of plum-color 
and dark blue, edged with a stripe and fringe, are made 
like the shawl suits. Calico dresses are made loose po- 
lonaise wrappers and flounced. We have already an- 
swered your other questions. 

B. W. K.—Get drap de France, gray or brown, at 
$i 25 a yard for suit, and make by the Polonaise- 
Casaque pattern in Bazar No. 49, Vol. III. Black 
velyeteen and dark blue cloth are much worn by boys 
of four years. Puta broad side gore and two full 
breadths of three-quarter width goods in your daugh- 
ter’s skirts. Loop her black dress over a gay plaid 
under-skirt. Broché shawls are always worn, but not 
for dress. Loop up the skirt of your brown silk very 
slightly, to show a black silk skirt beneath. Steam 
velvet and pass an iron under it on the wrong side, 
holding the velvet up that the pile may not be crushed. 
This will take the creases ont. Plain basqres, or else 
blouse waists buttoned behind, are worn by girls of 
eleven years. 

Mars. C. A. F.—Make your alpaca suit by the Polo- 
naise ‘Suit pattern in Bazar No. 44, Vol. III. Trim 
with silk bands and fringe. Velvet is not so pretty 
as gros grain on alpaca. Line the skirt, and face with 
crinoline, but not stiff wigging. Square linen cuffs, 
like gentlemen’s, fastened with three or four linen but- 
tons, are stylish for ladies. High Gabrielles with over- 
skirts are worn by girls of three years. Blue cashmere 
Gabrielle, with a blue plush sacque, makes a pretty 
suit for a three-year-old blonde. Little white quilted 
merino bonnet, or else one of black velvet. Black En- 
glish water-proof is the most durable in color. Make 
your suit with merely an upper skirt fringed, and long 
enough to cover your under-skirt of black alpaca or 
silk. Then make a plain paletot, flannel lined and 
trimmed with fringe. Your own idea about the suit is 
not as stylish as the plan we suggest.—Cutting the 
hair often makes it coarse. 

A Wartine Sunsoriser.—Do not alter the gray suit. 
Trim the plaid with black velvet, and fringe and drape 
over a black silk skirt. Gore the green dress, and 
make a new waist, pointed in front, with postillion 
back. Trim with pleatings and black velvet. Sailor 
blue cloth or cashmere will make you a handsome suit. 

Mrs. Marerry Honrysvcxte.—The Maria Theresa 
Casaque in Bazar No. 45, VolLTIII., is the proper pattern 
by which to modernize your velvet cloak. 

Mrs. L.—A simple loose eacque, belted, buttoned in 
front, reaching to the knee, and scalloped at the edges, 
is the prettiest plan for plata dresses for boys of fifteen 
months, From four to six square tabs are sometimes 
added to the belt. 

Srznozr.—Make a box-pleated flounce on the lower 
skirt of your poplin dress, and put lengthwise velvet 
bands between the pleats, 

Drzmma.—Make a long loose sacque with sleeves 
and a round cape for your plaid wrap. You will prob- 
ably need another 3 2:2 of material. 

L. T. C.—Make your black silk with slight demi-train, 
line it throughout with paper muslin, but do not face 
or trim the edge, and you can then wear it as a long 
dress, or drape it over a short skirt for the street. 
Plain waist, pointed in front, with postillion back, 
trimmed with velvet. Make over the beaver cloak 
by paletot pattern given with suit illustrated in Ba- 
zar No. 49, Vol. IIL, and trim with velvet, not satin. 

Pereriexen.—Trim your silver-colored poplin with 
plush and fringe of the same shade. A plush sacque 
of the same shade would look well with this dress. 
Make your evening dresses with demi-train, and point- 
ed waists in front, and with postillion back. Use 
white Bruges lace,—The g in Bruges is soft; in In- 
gelow it is hard. 

Mxs. J. L. R.—Put bands of black velvet on your 
cloth dress, and wear with a black or dark blue cloth 
paletot. Make a black cashmere skirt and paletot to 
wear over your short black silk dress. Use the pattern 
of the suit illustrated in Bazar No. 49, Voi. III. Trim 
with broad guipure lace headed by passementerie. To 
remodel your velvet cloak use the Maria Theresa Ca- 
saque pattern, with a vest, in Bazar No. 45, Vol. III. 

E. E. 8.—For your golden brown poplin under-skirt 
get a casaque of darker brown cashmere, cloth, em- 
press, or silk, and trim with velvet and fringe. 

Mies Emma H,—Fine serge merinoes and wool satines 
are the next choice after cashmere. Foulard is too 
light for the present season, and can scarcely be ob- 
tained. White tulle, or else Chambery gauze, is pretty 
for a bridemaid. Make with puffed and pleated train 
and long draped over-skirt. 

Quenry.—We know nothing of the bay-water prepa- 
ration.—For making stylish suits read New York Fash- 
ions of Bazar Nos. 43 and 44, Vol. IIL 

Maus. M. 8. W.—Make your blue wool satine by the 
Polonaise pattern sent you, and trim with black velvet 
and fringe. 

Evernra.—Use the cut paper pattern of Polonaise 
Suit in Bazar No. 44, Vol. IIL, for your dresses. Put 
three box-pleated frills on your alpaca, a single ruffle 
on the polonaise. Leave the skirt of your plaid un- 
trimmed, and put velvet and fringe on the polonaise. 

Mas. T. H.—Make your blue gros grain silk by pat- 
tern of High Waist Trained Suit illustrated in Bazar 
No. 46, Vol. III. 

Mrs. L. W. H.—The pattern of the skirt of Trained 
Street Suit in Bazar No. 40, Vol. IIL, will also answer 
for house dresses. ‘ 

M. E. H.—There is no charge for advice given in this 
column.—Use dark brown velvet instead of scarlet, and 
your brown dress will do very well. Lengthen your 
white alpaca by pieces at the top, make the coat-sleeves 
closer-fitting, take off the epaulet, and trim only at the 
wrist. Use black velvet instead of white. Remove the 
caps from your merino sleeves, shorten the peplum, 
and trim with velvet and fringe. 

Miss W. H.—Bazar Nos. 48 and 44, Vol. IIL., will 


give you ideas about making your blue silk and garnet |, 


Biarritz cloth. You do not tell us any thing definite 
enough to give you more special advice. 

Pooasontas.—Reliable furriers say that furs can 
Syly be darkened by being dyed, or “tipped,” as 

ers say; that this requires quite a while; and that 
*you should have sent them earlier in the season, pro- 
vided you want them colored, "The Bazar once gave 
directions for making fur sets that might aid you in 
making yours over. 

Inooantta.—We know nothing of the henna used to 
“repair ¢yebrows.” 

Oxraan.—As you do not tell us how your dress is 
made, we can not suggest any alterations. Bazar Nos. 
46 and 47, Vol. IIL, will tell you all about wraps. Friz 
your front hair, and wear chatelaine braids.—The best 
primer for beginners is Willson’s. 

Eersy.—A suit of black alpaca orof empress cloth, 
made by the cut paper pattern of Polonaise Suit, illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 44, Vol. ITI., is appropriate for a 
school-teacher’s daily wear. A description in the Bazar 
in which this suit is illustrated will give yon informa- 
tion about trimming, etc. 
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FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 

**T purcHasEeD my Wheeler & Wilson Sewing 
Machine in May, 1858, and have used it constant- 
ly ever since ini making all kinds of gatments 
worn in the family, with no repairs of any sort 
whatever. J have never broken but one needle, 
and that not until I had used the machine more 
than seven years, and the eleven needles remain- 
ing of the original dozen are all in good working 
order. I can not see why my machine will: not 
last ten years longer without repairs.”— Mrs. C. 
A. Rogers, 
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To cure a Cough, Cold, or Sore Throat, use 
Brown’s Broncuiat ‘Trocues.—[Com,] 











Coryine Wure..—B:; 
veuted Comyis 


the means of the newly-in- 
Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Whee! is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be seut by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
For Moth Patches, Freckles, & Tan, 


Use PERRY'S MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION. 
It is reliable and harmless. Sold by Druggists. 
Depot, 49 Bond S8t., New York. 


Pimples on the Face. 


For Comedones, Black- worms or Grubs, Pimply 
Eruptions and Blotched disfigurations on the Face, use 
Perry’s Comedone and Pimple Remedy. It is invalu- 
able. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. P RRY, 49 Bond 
St., New York. Sold by Druggists every where. 








The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect 
Manufactory in the United States. 
4), ()()() delivered in any part of the 
United States reached by Ex- 


press iit they have no Agent), free of charge, 
on receipt of list price. 
Send for Price-Lists and Circulars. 
Address GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y., 
or GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Chicago, Ill. 


$10 made from 50c.! 


R. L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Satine N.Y. 





Now in Use! Geo. A. Prince 
& Co.'s ORGANS and 
MELODEONS vill be 





STEINWAY & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 


Piatio-Fortes, 


cipients of the First Grand Gold Medal of Honor at 


the eee ae Uni' 1867; the Grand 
edal of ro tha été des Beaux 

ee K one th -Honorary Gold 
of Merit, wii she: Crown Ribbon from the 

King of Sweden and Norway, and the Academical 
Honors and Membership from'the Royal Academies 
of Sciences and Arts at Ber Stockholm; and, 
also, of the first big my coe aw Intern: 1 Ex- 
hibition ir London, 1 Sogether with thirty-five first 
class Premiums from to 1 inclus' since 


which time Steinway & Song have not entered their 
Piano-fortes at any local fair in the United States. 


boat & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 

is to be not only the most perfectly ar- 
ran ed but at the same time the most extensive es- 
tablighment of its kind in the world, the official Inter- 
nal Revenue returns, as publis! for 1868-69, hay- 
ing revealed the a fact that the number of Pi- 
Nearly sold ee. them, pi e ory wad of their sales, are 
largest manufacturer in 

largest Piano 





rr and pk do 
makers of New York combined. 
STEINWAY & SONS 

beg to announce A GENERAL REDUCTION in their 
in accordance with the decline in the premium 
consequent d cost of imported 

articles used in the phon yet wo of Piano-fortes. In 
tablished styles. of Piano-fortes, 
STEINWAY & SONS, in order +f meet a long felt and 
frequently expressed want by persons of moderate 








means — teach ago ee .--have perfected ar- 
rangement for the manufacture of an entirely new 
style of Instrument, termed 


The “School” Piano, 


cisely the same in size, scale, interior mechanism aud 
workmanship as their ir highest-priced 7-octave Pianos ; 
the only difference bein; ‘ha this new style of in- 
strument is constructed uy Plain yet ex- 

gly neat exterior case, ew instruments 
pabond supplied to new who desire a thor- 
ou 


to pomess 
ghly first-c te’ Pia ry are limited 
inmeans, at EXCHEDINGLY MODERATE PRICES. 
Steinway & Sons also desire to call special atten- 
tion to their new 


Patent Upright Pianos, 


with Double Iron Frame, Patent Resonator, Tubular 
Frame Action, and new soft Pedal, which are :match- 
less in volume and quality of tone and surpassing fa- 
cility of action, while standing a og iu tune and be- 
ing more impervious to atmospheric influences than 
any other Piano at present manufactu 





Every Piano is Warranted for Five Years. 


PRICE-LISTS and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
mailed free on application. 
Warerooms, First Floor of Steinway Hall, 
Nos. 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street, 





3 iy WORTH OF $20 FOR $7 _— 
The Christian Union, $0. Rie Either of H 
Phrenological Journal, $3. Marshall's ‘W; 
$5. And the Doctor, a va noi The worth of 
for only $7 50. Send to pnt 





389 Broadway, N. 


OOSEY’S STANDARD OPERAS FOR 
VOICE AND PIANO-FORTE. Edited by Ar- 
thur Sullivan. The complete series, unabri Trith 
Italian and — wera. Price One Dollar ‘each. 
‘The Operas will be printed from new type on the finest 
paper, large 8vo, in volumes containing 200 to 270 pages 
each. They will appear fortnightly, commencing in 
the following order: 
Nov. 1. DON JUAN (now ready). 
“ 15. FIDELIO Beng ready). 
Dec, 1. IL BAR 
“15. LA SONNAMBULA. 
Jan. 1. MARTHA. 
* 15. IL TROVATORE. 

Subscribers’ names received by all Music-sellers and 
Booksellers, or by the Publishers, BOOSEY & CO., 4 
Bond 8t., and W.A. POND & CO., 547 Broadway, N 

Copies mailed direct on receipt of price and post- 
age, $ 


LEA & PERRINS’ 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


SAUCE. 


PRONOUNCED 
BY 


CONNOISSEURS © 


TO BE THE ONLY 


GOOD Sauce, 


and applicable to 

















Extract of aletter from 
a Medical Gentleman 
at Madras to his 
Brother at Worcester, 
May, 1851: 


“Tell Lea & Perrins 
Sithat their Sauce is 
highly esteemed in 
‘}India, and, in my 
opinion, the most 
wholesome Sauce 
that is made.” 


At the Breakfast, Luncheon, Dinner, and Supper 
Table, it imparts the. most exquisite relish and ~~ to 
Soups, Fish, Hot or Cold Joints, Fowl, Game, 

The’ universal demand and excellence has Ted to 
many imitations of LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

JOHN DUNCAN’S SONS, 
1 Union Square and 30 South William Street, 


Special Agents for the United States. 
HOLIDAY MUSIC. 


7 Srtenvip Sones, witu Praxo AccomrantMENTSs, 
MAILED FREE FoR 50 ornts. Order as follows: 





EACE ON EARTH. 
CHRISTMAS PALMS. 
CHRIST H E. 
CHRIS 


TMAS TREE. 
MERRY CHRISTMAS TIMES. 
MERRY BELLS. 
JOLLY SANTA CLAUS IS HERE. 
The above can also be ordered through any News- 
dealer, Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
24 Beekman St., N.Y. 
Liberal Terms to Sabbath Schools. 
Inclose Stamp for full catalogue of Sheet Music. 


ARIS MILLINERY.—Est’b. 1841. 
Muze. FERRERO, No. 6 Lafayette Place, has 
now on hand an elegant and varied assortment of the 
= of Fall we oh ae Millinery. 1 
Particular ateat on paid to orders 








(Between 4th Ave. and Irving Place), NEW YORK. 


ELEGANT DESIGNS 
IN WALNUT AND ASH, 


With Mottled-Oak Ornaments, - - - - - - - - $2, 
Same,with Nottingham Lace Lace Curtains included, $3. 





~The annexed cut repre- 
. sents the WASHSTAND 
: ~» CORNICE, with Notting- 
ham Lace Curtains sus- 
pended over the Wash- 
stand by a simple attach- 
ment which secures it to 
the wall, and is as readily 
adjusted as a picture - 
frame. 

Nothing is so —. 
ant to a tidy housekee 
as to see the walls behind 
the Washstand bespatter- 
: ~. — water and soiled 

h dust. To obviate the 
difficulty, stripe of paper, 
muslin, or lace are pinned 
upon the wall; but these 
cover one defect by dis- 
playing another. 

This WASHSTAND 
CORNICE not only serves 
as a complete protection 
to the tae but makes the 
Washstand 


A Beautiful Article of Furniture. 


Attached to the Cornice are two arms, swinging on 
a pivot, to which vor hace; added a Lauurrquin of ei- 
ther Muslin, Re a or they can be swang out 
and used for a Towel-R 

Sent to any part of the ¢ ee on receipt of amount. 

Parties out of town ordering will be particular to 
give name of Town and State, and full Shipping di- 
rections. 

All orders addressed to 


LORD & TAYLOR, Sole Agents, 
Cor. Broadway & 20th St., New York. 


5 biome LOZO PENDULUM BOARD 
is, without exception, 
The Most Fascinating, Unique, and Durable 
PARLOR GAME BOARD 
ever placed before the public. 
Its combination is such as to play seven different 

games, viz. : 

Game -Toss with Ring. 

Ten-Pins with Swinging Ball. 
* Hy Bagatelle ‘“ 








«4, Pocket Game . 
“2 . Ten-Pins with cues and Balls. 
“« 6. Bagatelle “ 


“ 7 PocketGame “ “ 

The Lozo Board is no Toy, but is made up of Black 
Walnnt, highly finished, lined with the finest - ag 4 
of Billiard Cloth, 83¢ feet long, 12 inches wide, 234 
= deep, and jt Will last five years, with ordinary 


was a Christmas or New-Year’s Gift, nothing ex- 
cels it. 

Warranted, and forwarded to any part of the United 
States upon receipt of $10. 

Send mone t 4 Pomaenie Order or in Registered 


_—e Dealer in Parlor G only, 
er in “i or ames 
Broadway, Ny. 
N. B.—See “New York Weshious” in this paper. 
GzAnwARP and HOLIDAY BOOKS.— 


All American and Fore Books mailed by F. G. 
HASTINGS, 89 Nassau St. (P.O. Box 2982), N. Y. 











A T. STEWART & CO. 
eo 





ELEGANT BRUSSELS LACE 
and 


LACE GOODS, 
well worthy the attention of the public, 


and recently received from Europe. 





BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 


ARPETS. ; 
ARNOLD, C now eimcias & CO. 
are now offerin: 
several new and uyusually attractive private designs in 


ROYAL WILTON, VEL 
BODY BRUSSELS CARPETS, 
at wholesale and retail. 
BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREET. 


FPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 
have now in stock a full line of 








CORNIC 
HAIR AND SPRING M 
PILLOWS, BOLSTERS, &c., 


BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREET 


ENUINE FURS. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 
will offer during the season 
Lahey inducements in 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FU. 
“a ara Hsin Seal, and Astrea ions, 
Carriage Ro mings, &c., 
at the lowest possible prices. 


BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREET. 
AILLES,” ‘‘ VELOUR "eal ” and 








“GROS D'ECOSSE" 
in rich dark cloth shades, suitable for suits and dresses. 


LYONS BLACK CLO. G@ VELVETS, 
all widths and qualities. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 
* Broadway, Cor. Nineteenth St. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
which it is intended shall appear frequently in Har- 
per’s Bazar. These Patterns are Grapep ro Fir any 

1@uRE, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Measure, and are 
Jitted with the greatest accuracy, THE NAMES AND DIREO- 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON EAOH 
SEPARATE PIEOK OF THE PATTERN, 80 a8 to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. 


The following patterns are now ready: 
WATTEAU-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT.. -No. 





TRAINED ST 11 Re eS ae 24 
POMPADOUR-B. UE WALKING SUIT... * 26 
SHORT-BA UE ALEING SUIT. ....0000- ae 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS...............000- ae 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT........ ‘ 32 
PEASANT-BA oo gi SuUIT...... “3% 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS............. a oS 
TRAINED STREET ur ‘ “« 40 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT.......... ‘© 42 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..........--24+ “ 44 

GH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT.............. « 46 
VEST -CASAQUE WALKING SUIT......... “ 48 
<a BREASTED SACQUE WALKING ~~ 

WR nica oaslicieaenscs adc tnddanen seenetis 

HALF-FITTING CLOAK WALKING SUIT.. “ 50 

The Publishers will gend either Pattern by al 

an 


epaid, o pe t of TWENTY-FIVE CEN’ 
Bu TM . The same Patterns cost sixty cents 
in gold in youn The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 
sent for $200, No patterns separated or exchanged. 

In ordering, please y sory Aoaed Number of paper con, 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


BROWNE, SPAULDING, & CO., 
- JEWELERS, — 


568 & 5670 BROADWAY, 
/ Under Metropolitan Hotel. 


Have you a Pair of |Kid Gloves that are Soiled? 
GET A BOTTLE OF 








ALE AZANYD IE Rig 


SO En en Beha > 
CLEANER. 


One Bottle will save the Cost ofa Dozen 
Rairs of Gloves, 
If your druggist has none, ask him to order it from 





JOHN F. HENRY, 8 C lace, N. Y. 
©. N. CRITTENTON, T Avenue, N. Y., or 
JOHN D. PARK and A. B. MERRIAM & CO., Cin- 
cinnati, Agents for the West and South. 


JOB LOT of fine Diamond Engagement 








Rings, some for $18. . 50 Ladies’ pom + nee 
i d ‘atches at less than cost of manuf a 
Baods 0.0 F. NASH, No. 


rivilege to examine. z 
69T Sreanier. RY “The assurances of Mr. Nash 
are worthy the talieet confidence" Christian A Advooate. 


AGENTS, $100 a week and $25,000 ‘b 


| cash prizes. Information 2m 
MALE & FEMALE. 





ress AMERICAN Book 
ace "D078, New York. 


























December 24, 1870.] 





HARPER'S BAZAR.. 
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nae, BURNS, & CO. 
invite special attention to their 
VARIED STOCK OF 
NCY GOODS, 
cases of VIENNA GOODS, 
just opened 
FOR THE HOLIDAY TRADE. 
Great Reduction in 
MILLINERY GOODS. 
TRIMMED HATS 
at a reduction of 38 per cent. 
BLACK AND COLORED SILK VELVETS 
reduced 25 per cent. 


incl 


Our entire stock of __ 
FRENCH FLOWERS AND FEATHERS 
at a reduction of 33 per cent. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
at less than Cost of Material. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
Lace Collars ahd Sete, 
Lace Sleeves, and 
Pocket Handkerchiefs, 
at very low prices. 


EMBROIDERIES. 
Extra Quality of Hemmed-Stitched Handkerchiefs 
at $3 per dozen and upward. 
Embroidered Sets, 85c., $1 00, $1 25, and upward. 


: Also, 
Linen Collars and Sets equally cheap. 
86 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
Corner University Place, 
UNION SQUARE. 


A? RICHARD MEARES’, 


SIXTH AVENUE AND NINETEENTH STREET, 
opening every day . 
LARGE AND CHOICE SELECTIONS OF GOODS 
specially adapted for the 
PRESENT SEASON AND THE HOLIDAYS, 
at very attractive prices. 
Bonnet and Cloaking Velvets and Velveteens, 
in all the desirable colors, at very low rates. 
Black Silks and Satins, 50 ceuts to $1 per yard under 
regular prices. 
Large and splendid assortment of 
Hosiery and Undergarments. 
2% different styles Corsets, Paniers, and Hoop Skirts, 
about 50 per cent. under usual rates. 

500 boxes Sash Ribbons, 75c., 85c., 95c., and $1 per yard. 
500 boxes Dress Trimming of every style and color. 
100 dozen hand-made Worsted Goods, very low. 
Full line of Housekeeping Guods. 

Small Wares, Soaps, Perfumery, Toilet Articles, 
Jet Jewelry, and one thousand other lots, 
suitable for the Holidays, 
all at very attractive prices. 


RICHARD MEARES, 6th Avenue & 19th Street. 
[082 & TAYLOR 








Respectfully announce that, for the accommodation 
of the ladies in this and the adjacent cities for whom 
our up-town store, corner of Broadway and 20th St., is 
inconveniently distant, we have completely restocked 


the store corner of 
GRAND AND CHRYSTIE STS., 


80 as to meet the requirements of the finest retail trade. 

Our Stock there now includes Silks, Velvets, Dress 
Goods, Linens, Cloths, Cloaks, Shawls, Domestics, Mil- 
linery and Mourning Goods, Upholstery, Carpets, Oil- 
cloths, Beds, Mattresses, Small Wares and Notions, in 
great variety, 


MUCH BELOW USUAL PRICES. 


T JACKSON’S, 
No. 729 BROADWAY, 
Corner of Waverley Place. 
BARGAINS. 
A Great Reduction in the price of 
BLACK DRESS GOODS. BLACK VELVETEENS, 
Pure Silk Finish. 

CLOAKINGS, SUITS AND BONNETS. 
Complete Outfits for Mourning constantly on hand. 
Orders promptly executed. 

N. B.—50 Pieces Russell Cord, 50c. per yd., worth 90c. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire; to get up clubs. Our answer is, 
send for Pric Club form will accompany 
it, with full d aking a large saving to con- 


sumers and re’ tive to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.O. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


OUNG FOLKS’ RURAL, largest and handsomest 

4 young folks’ pape. Greatest success! Best sto- 

ties and pictures. Splendid Cash Pay to Agents or 

— pn yoeey #.. watches, musical instru- 

ents, jewelry, " per year, samples 10c. Ad- 
dress H. N. F. LEWIS, Pub. Western Rural, Chicago. 











| CBE 





UNRIVALED 


HOLIDAY 
NOVELTIES. 


House Coats, 
Dressing Robes, 
“Our Fritz,” 
“Chancellor,” 
“Monarch” 
Scarfs, 


Srylish and Vasironadie, 
With an Immense Variety of 


HOSIERY, 
Kid, Buckskin, Calfskin, Dogskin 
GLOVES, 


LINED AND UNLINED. 


SILK SUSPENDERS, 
INITIAL HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Union Adams & Co,, 


637 Broadway. 
=PBVIEK Soe. 


Lurie 


Fee 
“ 


Tue First Epitron or Ong Honvren anp Firty 
Tuovsanp copies of Vicks Illustrated Cata- 
ogee of ds and Floral Guide is pub- 
lished and ready to send out—100 pages, and an En- 
graving of almost every desirable Flower and Vege- 
table. It is elegantly a on fine tinted paper, il- 
lustrated with Three Hundred fine Wood Engravings 
and Two beautiful 

COLORED PLATES. 
The most beautiful and the most instructive Floral 
Guide published. A German Edition published, 
in all other respects similar to the English. 

Sent free to all my customers of 1870, as rapidly as 
possible, without application. Sent to all others who 
order them for Ten Cents, which is not half the 
cost. Address 


JAMES VICK, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


PHAWS DEPILATORY POWDER. 
—Removes superfluous hair in five minutes, with- 
out injury to the skin. Sent by mail for $1 25. 
UPHAW’S ASTHMA CURE 
Relieves most violent or in five minutes, and 
effects a speedy cure. Price $2 by mail. 

THE JAPANESE HAIR STAIN 
Colors the whiskers and hair a beautiful staox or 
BRowN. It consists of only one a 75 cents 
LE es Address 8. C. UPHAM, No. 721 Jayne Street, 


iladelphia, Pa. Circulars sent free. Sold by all 
Druggists. 











8} 
T; SOLD'BY, GROCERS: 
WANTED. — 








inces, to sell works — 9 pg ome yang 
ight at Evening Time: 





ESTB. 


ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS’ 
SAPOLIO, 


For General 


RR oe sits Household purposes 
IS BETTER AND CHEAPER THAN SOAP. 


$2000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 


To Agents, to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES. The best machine in the world. Stitch 
alike on both sides. One Maontne Witnout Money. 
For further perigners address 
THE WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Mass. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 


’ HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 

W 0) 0 1} N contains in,every number one com- 

i prize story worth $100. Forty 

pages of other Matter. Yearly, $1. Sold by News- 
ealers at 10 cts. } copy. Splendid Premiums. 


Spec- 
imen copy free. Address 8.8. WOOD, Newburgh, NY. 


D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pearl St., N. Y., far- 
« nish Printing Ink for Harper’s Weekly and Bazar. 


1809. 

















FINE GOLD JEWELRY. 


OSBORNE & TOWNSEND, 
527 BROADWAY, 

Corner of Spring St., under the St. Nicholas Hotel, 
have lately received a large assortment of 
IMPORTED JEWELRY, comprising 

Necklaces, Lockets, Earrings, Scarf-Pins, &c. 
Stone Cameo Sets, Rings, Cuff-Buttons. 
Diamond. Earrings, Finger Rings, &c. 
All New Patterns. 





$500 Rewarp is offered by 
the proprietor of Dr. Sage’s 
Catarrh Remedy for a case 
of Catarrh which he can not 
cure. Sold by druggists, or 


sent by mail for 60 cents. 
A pamphlet on Catarrh free. 
Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, 
No. 133 Seneca Street, Buf- 
falo, N. Wie “ee . 











HATTIE AND FURRIER, 
DANIEL D. YOUMANS, 
719 Broadway, New York Hotel. 
LADIES’ FINE FURS. 

SEAL SACQUES, $75, $90, $100. 
ASTRAKHAN SACQUES, $35, $45, $50. 
Importer of 
ENGLISH HATS for GENTLEMEN WEAR. 


RR every where, 
= $75 to $250 per month, male and fe- 
= male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
© COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
SNCHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
= quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 

for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
a beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the “ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 

© stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
ulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 

= from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a 
¢S commission from which twice that amount can be 
x made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 





Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. Louis, Mo. ; or Chicago, Ill. 


ANTED—AGENTS ($20 per day), to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE. Has the under-feed, makes the 
“lock stitch" (alike on both sides), and is fully 
licensed. The best and cheapest family Sew- 
ing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 

ON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass. ; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Chicago, iil.; or St. Louis, Mo. 


GENTS! READ THIS! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
PER WEEK and Expenses, or allow a large com- 
mission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 
Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


2 50 A Month with Stencil and Key-Check 
Dies. Don't fail to secure Circular and 
Samples, free. Address 8. M. Srenoxer, Brattleboro, Vt. 


THEA-NECTAR 


Is A PURE 


BLACK TEA 


WITH THE 














WARRANTED 
TO SUIT ALL TASTES. 


HANDSOME rutt-e1rt PHOTOGRAPH 

bet a hop bo rr —_—. a 

ostpaid, for 25 cts.; 5 for $1; r dozen. = 
i free. Address C. 8. RILEY. Holland, N.Y. 


SII Ye) aT ee a Ta Price reduced 
Becotie Ubtigs tnecean. Eeanpogal cowtag’oce.” Agoue 
wanted. Address MEDALLION MACHINE CO., 71 Nassau St., ie a 


20 A DAY to Agents; 15 new articles, staple as 
$ flour. Samples free. C. M. Linington, Chicago. 

















GENTS WANTED—($225 a Monrtu) by 
the AMERICAN KNITTING MA- 
CHINE CO. BOSTON, Mass., or ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


Harpers Peaonieas: 


TERMS FOR 1871, 


Haxrrr’s Magazine, One Year......$4 00 
Harver’s Werxty, One Year...... 
Harrver’s Bazan, One Year...... 4 00 


Harrrr's Magazine, Harver’s Werxry, and Harrrn’s 
Bazan, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the MaGazinz, WreEx1.y, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoriners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
MaGazine 24 cents a year, for the Werkry or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macaztnx, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrxry or Bazan, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazing commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrrxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no timeis specitied, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrre & Brorurns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. » 








Tres ror ADVERTISING IN Harper's PeRioprcats. 
Harper’s Manazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Ha "s Weekly. —Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$125 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Valuable New Books,. 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorks. 


EB Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


ON THE TRAIL OF THE WAR. By ALEXANDER 
Innzs Suanp, Occasional Correspondent of ‘The 
London Times.” With Illustrations. Svo, Paper, 
35 cents. ES. 

ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG NATURALIST. By 
Leon Biarr. Edited and adapted by Parxxr 
sa With 117 Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, 


DU CHAILLU'S APINGI KINGDOM. My Apingi 
Kingdom: with Life in the Great Sahara, and Sketch- 
es of the Chase of the Ostrich, Hyena, &c. By Paun 
Do Cuatttv. With numerous Illustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. 


DU 
B 


CHAILLWS BOOKS OF ADVENTURE FOR 
OYS: Tue Gortw.ta Counrry.— Wir Lire. — 
Lost in THE Junei.e.—My Apinai Kinavom. 4 vols., 
uniformly bound, in bow, $7 00. 
AN INDEX to HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAG- 
AZINE, Alphabetical, Analytical, Topical. Volumes 
I. to : from June, 1850, to May, 1870. 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00. = 


THE UNITED STATES INTERNAL REVENUE 
AND TARIFF LAW (passed July 13, 1870), togeth- 
er with the Act imposing Taxes on Distilled Spirits 
and Tobacco, and for other purposes (approved July 
20, 1868), and such other Acts or Parts of Acts re+ 
lating to Internal Revenue as are now in effect; 
with Tables of Taxes, a copious Analytical Index, 
and full Sectional Notes. Compiled by Horaox E. 

Drrssez. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


LITERARY SELECTIONS for the Students of the 
Normal College for Young Ladies, of the City of 
New York. Printed by Authority of the Board of 
Education. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


WILLSON’S INTERMEDIATE FIFTH READER: 
on the Original Plan of the School and Family Se- 
ries; embracing, in brief, the Principles of Rhetoric, 
Criticism, Eloquence, and Oratory, as applied to both 
Prose and Poetry. The whole adapted to Elocu- 
tionary Instruction. By Marorus Wittson, 12mo, 
$1 40. 


FRENCH'’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC; combining 
a Complete System of Rapid Computations, with 
Correct Logic of the Solutions of Problems and the 
Analyses of Processes. By Joun H. Frenou, LL.D. 
12mo, 50 cents. te 

HARPER'S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. From the Discovery of America to the 
Year 1870. By Daviv B. Scorr. Maps and En- 
gravings. New Edition. 12mo, $150. 


MARCH’S ANGLO-SAXON GRAMMAR. A Com- 
ges Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Language; 
n which its Forms are Illustrated by those of the 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Gothic, Old Saxon, Old 
Friesic, Old_ Norse, and Old High-German. By 
Franois A. Maron, Professor of the English Lan- 
fusge aud Comparative Philology in Lafayette Col- 
lege; Author of “‘ Method of Philological Study of 
the English Language,” ‘‘A Parser and Analyzer 


for Beginners,” *“‘An Anglo-Saxon Reader,” &c. 
8vo, Cloth, $2 50. eS 


MARCH'S ANGLO-SAXON READER; with Philo- 
logical Notes, a Brief Grammar, and a Vocabulary. 
By Francois A. Manon, Professor of the English 
Language and Comparative Philology in Lafayette 
College, and Author of ‘A Comparative Grammar 
¢ me Anglo-Saxon Language,” &., &c. 8vo, Cloth, 


CHARLES DICKENS: The Story of his Life. By 
the Author of “The Life of Thackeray.” Portraits 
taken at various times, and Views of his Residences. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


DICKENS'S SPEECHES, LETTERS, and SAYINGS. 
a Letters, and Sayings of Charles Dickens. 
‘0 which is added a Sketch of the Author by George 
Augustus Sala, and Dean Stanley's Sermon. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


sa The two above works, bound in One Vol- 
ume, 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THE GENIAL SHOWMAN. Being Reminiscences 
of the Life of Artemus Ward, and Pictures of a 
Showman’s Career in the Western World. By Ep- 
warp P. Hineston. Two Illustrations. . 8vo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents. at 

ROBERTSON'S LIFE, LETTERS, «c. Life, Letters, 
Lectures on Corinthians, and Addresses of Fred- 
erick W. Robertson, M.A., Incumbent of Trinity 
Chapel, Brighton, 1847-1853. With Portrait on 
Steel. Complete in One Volume. 840 pages, large 
12mo, Cloth, $150; Half Calf, $3 25. 


ROBERTSON'S SERMONS. Sermons 
Brighton by the late Rev. Frederick 
son, the Incumbent of Trinity Chapel. 
tion. With Portrait on Steel. 
Volume. 

Calf, $3 


reached at 
WV. Robert- 
New Edi- 
Complete in One 
Fa pages, large 12mo, Cloth, $1 50; Half 


a et 


Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


FROM THISTLES—GRAPES? By Mrs. Eroart, 
Author of “ The Curate’s Discipline,” &c. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents, ~ 

THE WARDEN and BARCHESTER TOWERS. In 
One Volume. By Antnony Trotiopgz, Author of 
“The Vicar of Bullhampton,” “‘ Phineas Finn,” “‘ He 
Knew He was Right,” &c., &c. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


IN DUTY BOUND. By the Author of “Mark War- 
ren,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


WHICH IS THE HEROINE? By Nixa Cote. 8yo, 
Paper, 50 cents. ce 

THE VIVIAN ROMANCE. By Mortimer Co... 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


ESTELLE RUSSELL. By the Author of “The Pri- 
vate Life of Galileo.” Svo, Paper, 75 cents, 


THE HEIR EXPECTANT. By the Author of “ Ray- 
mond’s Heroine,” “ Kathleen," &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. i 

TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. By the Author of 
Tom Brown's School Days.” New Edition. With 
Illustrations by Sydney P. Hall. 8vo, Paper, 75 

cents. (Uniform with ‘* Tom Brown's School w8.”") 


gar“ Tom Brown's School Days” and ** Tom 


Brown at Ozford,” Complete in One Volume, 8vo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 
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known about town, no fur- 
his peculiarities than to bite 
Se ae os em 
was al * 
ig he ES a MeEn—Station. 
wharf at an hour {00 Inte 
an hour “Where’s your filial grat- 
ome them into his shop, itude, you couniy Soy? 
as he was pont rs. What would you have been 
ing them with an - without: your kind father 
¢loth he espied old Brown, and mother ?% 
see aa reconnoi “Ts as how I’d been 
ting a couple of an orp! 
os ag So I must “What death would 
’ 9 at death wo ou 
leave these fish out ee prefer to die?” said one 


i, 
f 


person to another. 
“TY don’t exactly know. 
I should like to uy seven 
eciding 


— 

In a country grave-yard 
in New Jersey occurs a 
plain stone, with this in- 


—: 

‘Julia Adams, died of 
thin shoes, April 17, 1889, 
aged nineteen.” 


— > 

A man We have heard of 
is so short that when he is 
ill he don’t know wheth- 
er he has headache or 


and then 
at the lle, “T think Ican 
rt 


ees 
14, ands little gitl, gute 
o! a le 

were looking at the clouds 
ioe. waiching thelt fantes- 

wa eir fan 

tie "shapes, when the boy 
exclaimed : 








“Oh, Minnie, I see a dog corns. 
‘Well, Willie,” replica : 
e le,” Tus Best Frow 
the sister, “it Tust be a Wiens Wasa — Vorns 
sky terrier. é } Bc (furs). 
————_— 7 oe LLL when te LiL TP Mos | 
When do appearances ; ‘ ¢ What vine reminds us of 
lead you to suppose that a DELICATE CONSIDERATION. No. 4?—Ivy (IV.). 
man runs the risk of being = . _—s— 
burned to death ?—When * Aunty dear, I want to Whisper—You see these Fat, Gray Lumps in my Mock-Turtle Soup? Well, do you Think the Waiter would be Offended An Anorent TRINKET— 
he smokes. if I were to Leave Them !”" The venerable Bede. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


News-Boy. “ Buy a Matrimonial Gazette, Marm; 375 Heligible Husbands a waiting to marry yer?” 3 opp 
Oup Lapy. “‘ Husbands, indeed! I’ve Buried Three already, and T had no Pleasure out of ne’er a one on’em, SuippinG Acent. “Are you a Mechanic? 


except Paying for their Funerals.” | INTENDING EmicRANT (justly indignant)...“ No! i’m a Macpherson!” 


STANDING ON HIS DIGNITY. 





A French lady, on her ‘es Uarnee 
arrival in this country, was - ihe ~| iy I 


hi Tue Greatest JoInER— 
careful to eat only such 7 Ahi | PRs fh 
iy | 1 
Mi 


The lawyer; he can place a 
tenant, empannel a jury, 
box a witness, bore the 
court, chisel a client, augur 
the gaihs, floor a witness, 
cut his board, nail the case, 
hammer the desk, file his 
bill, and shave a whole 
community. 


dishes as she was acquaint- 
ed with, and being on one 


occasion = gees to = 
pgs eh laa 
«Ro, I thank you; T eat 


—_—_—_——— 
How.to Maxr TimF Go 


pooesed herself in admira- 
le English. : 
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son of the year was it when 
Adam and Eve were in the 
Garden of Eden?” 

**T don’t know, my dear, 
unlens ¥ was summer—a 

ual summer.” 

Pe Oh no, mamma, it 
must have been in the fall, 
for, you know, apples were 
ripe. ” 
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MH 
wi ty Fast—Use the spur of the 
—_—_—— ie — moment. 
When is a man_obli - SS —_—-._—— 
to keep his word ?—When i ie A Woman’s AILMENT— 
no one will take it. ae! =i The stitch. 
~~» -- $ Bil} aonnie Slane coe 
Tur Boarp or Trave— i — “Mother,” said a little 
The counter. ——] four-year-old, “what sea- 


Avery polite Frenchman, 
being asked why he ap- 
lauded so vehemently at 
he close of a wretched 
performance, truthfully re- 


jed : 
" “Mon Dieu! becanse it 
is ended.” 
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nageri wh -This is cruel: 
Se N ee ag randee AJ - 
A Wisconsin r men- SN gz country wi 
tions a case where burglars : ‘! his eighty-one ‘children, 
broke into a store, but the 


an wants to secure 
e quiet family. 
, What is meant 


is 

quiet famil 
with his eigh 
dren. ; 


In what forest do palms 
“Pshaw! what are you _ = . ps. “ most abound ?—The forest 
talking about?” . of hands. 


oy 


were marked so high 
tt they would not e 
any away. 
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“Ma,” said a little girl to 
her mother, “‘do men want 
to get married as much as 
the women ?” 


I Wye 





“Why, ma, the women : “TERMS—CASH.” —-o— 
who come here are always : ie : ! 3 Transrortine.—Love is 
. talking about getting mar- Lapy Bountiruv. “Here, my good Man, hére’s a Ticket for the Organizing Charitable Reliei and Repressing Mendi—” an internal transport. So 


ried—the men don’t do so.” PROFESSIONAL BEGGAR (with @ sneer). ““Oh, Thanky for Nothink, Mum—Ours is a Ready-Money Business !” is a canal-boai. 













